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Kansas— 154! -i891. In the Barracks of the Czar. 
By JoHN james INGACLLS. With 7 Portraits. By PouLTNEY BIGELow. With 12 Illustrations by Frepe- 
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History of the United States, from the Compromise of | Short History of the English People. By |. R. Green. 


1850. By James Forp Ruopes. Vol. I., Second Edi- Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate Nor- 
tion, 1850-1854; Vol II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Un- GATE. With Portrait, Colored Maps, and Many Illus- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) trations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Hluminated Cloth, 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Second relume 
Athelwold. A Play. By Amétie Rives. Illustrated. nearly ready.) 
Printed with Wide Margins on Deckel-Edged Paper. 





16mo, Bound in Cloth, $1 25. William Black's Novels. New Fdition, Revised by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth, go cents per volume: ‘*Sun- 

Katharine North. A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot. rise.""—** White Wings.” —‘** That Beautiful Wretch.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Each one volume. Previously issued in this Edition: 

| **THe Maiwor Kitvrena,” &c.—‘* THREE FEATHERS.” 

White Birches. A Novel. By ANNIE Etior. Post8vo,| —** Mapcap Viotetr.”—** Kirmeny.”—‘* In Sitk Ar- 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. — | vire.”—‘*A Princess oF THute.”—‘*THE STRANGE 

| ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.”—‘t A DAUGHTER OF 


Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His Friendships. Hertu.” 


By Mrs. James T. Fietps. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, ; N Raila — 
Ornamental, so cents. The Japanese Bride. By Naom: Tamura. Illustrated. 


32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
Coffee and Repartee. By JonN Kenprick Banos. Illus- 


“ Moltke; His Life and Character. Sketched in Journals, 
trated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


Letters, and Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical 





Short History of the Christian Church. By Jony F.| Notes: Hlustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With Ten Colored Maps’ Crown | Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. By Mary E. Wirkins. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. | Illustrated. 32mo0, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
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E:ducattoonal 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 28 4 street. 
i ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL jor GIRLS. 
—Resident pupils P war eg. to six teen. Terms. 
$500, Principals, Mrs. G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
. « 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOC.KR SAN 
schon. oy Eo year opens Sept. ¥0, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Mig Mary 
R. Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
— Regi SSES HEBBS ENGLI S27, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School foi 
young ladies’ and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part s the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for = nege. 
. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
“HAG NCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
pars and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

oticure ‘of hnology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Samawe, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institu 

Preparation also for Patten (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GY: Y- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 
: Director. 





~ Massac HUSETTS, 


U. WIE "E ‘RSI Y Law School, 


Re. STO. 
Address bee. 


MUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
'@ ‘ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
orepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JaMES S. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Nai 
JTALNUT WILL “SCHOOL. —BOARD- 
ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 
coats preparation for Wellesley and other ‘colleges for 
women. eferences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, W éllesley, and others. 
Cireulars on application. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A., ’| Prinel als. 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A., pais. 





aE Massacuusetts, F Plymouth 
WU, JR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 ers fom year. 
W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. WarpD 
alan. ), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Qui incy. ‘ 

DA ry Sl Be MY. — BOARDING 

and P: ony, 8 School for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11, 11, 1893. For all particulars address 
WILLiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
Vj R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 
é School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
x School for Boys. ree _ College or Sci- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue 


NEW YorK, Manlius. 
\V TAVAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 
F to the WORLD’S FAIR. Apply f fon circulars to the 
Superintendent and Faculty John’s Military 
School. 100 boys willbe taken via the Great Lakes, or- 
ganized as cadets of a man-of-war. 
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E:ducational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. : 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
ool for Young Ladies, 4 and 4112 
Spruce Bere bet deligh ntte location in Philadelphia. 
15th h year Sieee ~ ay r 20, 1893. French, Music, 
and College 
Circular on srplication. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
A RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German _ Boarding-School 


for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
AN, TSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 





Teachers, etc. 
HE WWRLD'S FAIR FOR YOUNG 


Men who wis-h to make a careful and systematic 
study of the exhibivs, A limited number will be re- 
ceived in a delightful house 8 block from the north en- 
trance. F. L. OLMSTED, A.B., 

Master of Riggby School, Kenilworth, mm. 


A LADY WHON\TS AN EXPER!- 
enced teacher and holdéer of an advanced degree, 
wishes fora nee prot ‘essorship where her rank 
and salary oy > based upon , ability instead of sex. 
Address K. L., care of the Nation. . 


‘ANTED—A POSITMON IN PHI. 

osophy, , by agraduate and Felic>w of the Univ. 

of Wis., = h.D. from Géttingen, Ger. sPaforences. 

Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switzerland 


GENTLEMAN NOW PURSUING 
graduate studies desires a position as instructor 


in Political Science. References. Address Box 977, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ANTED—I1IN A PROMINENT 
Eastern ae an Instructor in French. Salary, 


$1, 000 to $1,200. Address, sending full credentials, 
L. C. K., care ‘of the Nation. 


‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 


























School Agencies. 


EPTEMBER VACANCIES !— Teacher 
nw of Science, OF, High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill and — 
tics, $1,500; Science in’ Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Music, $1, 200 and $1,500; Drawing and Commercial 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ school, $700 and home. We 
are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 
above and many others. Address C. J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA — 
ers’ Agency cummes Professors, Teachers 
to Colleges, Schools, and fami. 


rs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 2 


‘WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 120: — Spring Street, Los Angeles. — 
Manual EVERETT O. Fisk & 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
waite a change at an increased salary, should address 
. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel B Iding), Room C, 

237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIFRE, 
5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 


Agency. Oldest and best neue in the U.S. 
Established 18 55. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 





tors, Governesses, etc., 
lies. Apply to 




















NEW YORK City, 43 West 47th Street. 

CADEMIC CLA SSES FOR GIRLS.— 

Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
SS. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 

+y — —— students. 
TON, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS 
w hormnerty of 525 Park Avenue). 





NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 
ator Desating ont Day School for Boys. Head 

Master, RonALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLE GE 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The Pro- 
ram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
ad study for the academic year, will be sent on applica- 
on. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 1, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. - : 
owed MARY E. STEV ENS’ BOARD- 
dJ and Day School.—24th year. “Approved ” 
Bryn awr College. The Bryn Mawr ent ce exa- 
A. ons are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


e, 10 MILES 


is “valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency * influence. If tt vee | hears 
of vacancies and th t is somethin, ut if it 
tells you a — tal is asked recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY UARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL aod DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
xt term ns April 3. 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
din decorative design, with lectures = 
anatomy ons perapectt tive. Principal instructors: F. 
Tarbell, (Drawin: ana ‘ainting), € 
Howard Walker, J. Lin en Smit ¥S 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), 
tive). pa ty allow ‘the ,*- 
of useum.~ For circulars giving detailed eed 
tion, ‘addresé Miss FLIZABETH LOMBARD, Manage 








{Fducational continucd on page vi.) 
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~The Sullivan County Cl 


Incorporated Under the Laws of New York, 


\iarch 23, 1893] gf i h N at 10 lls 





Owns free and clear a tract of nearly 5,000 acres, on high ground, with nu- 
merous lakes, only 88 miles from New York, in the healthiest section of the Empire 
State, with fishing and hunting privileges. ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will pay 
for an original, FULL-PAID, NON-ASSESSABLE MESIBERSHIP SHARE, with a 
Half-acre building site and an interest in the ENTIRE TRACT as well. 


The Capital Stock is $100,000, consisting ot 1,000 shares of S100 each, ol 
which 500 shares have been issued in payment for the property free and clear 
from all encumbrances, and to cover all expenses of organization. The remain- 
ing 500 shares will remain in the treasury to be used for the development of the 
property. 

It is proposed to erect two or more clubhouses, which will cost about $10,000 
each, the first one to be in readiness by the middle of summer, and to be located 
on Masten Lake Hill, which has an elevation of about 1,750 feet, with a view of 
the entire surrounding country, including Liberty Mountain and the Walnut Hill 
House, the Mamakating Valley, and the Shawangunk Monntains. Masten Laks 
a sheet of pure spring water about 4,000 feet in length, lies almost entirely within 
the tract owned by the Club. 

Lots will be assigned in the order in which subscriptions are paid, but pr 
ference will be given to members who well durld tmmedrately. 

The plan of the enterprise is similar to Twilight Park in the Catskills and 
other Cottage Communities, where meals and social entertainments are furnished 
in a central Inn or Clubhouse, conducted on the co-operative basis, at moderate 


] 


rates of table board. One can thus enjoy all the freedom and privacy of family 


life without the cares of housekeeping, and yet secure the advantages of a com 
munity where roads, drainage, water-supply and other sanitary essentials are pro- 
vided. Practical trial has shown this to be THE MOST RATIONAL, INE X- 
PENSIVE, AND WHOLESOME WAY OF SUMMERING, especially for 
children. 

Land at Twilight Park has risen from $10 to $2,000 an acre in five years, yet 
Sullivan County has even greater attractions. 

One Hundred and Forty-three Shares have been taken in Nine weeks. 


* 6 x os = 


NO MORTGAGE. NO MALARIA. NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


* 


Send for Circular. Sullivan County Club, 
CHAS. F. WINGATE, 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer, 
119 Pearl St. (Hanover Square). New York City. 


No. 203 Broadway, 


1? 


One Thousand Dollars or less will pay for a comfortable cottage, where you can “loaf 
and invite your soul.” No dwelling of less value than $500 will be permitted. Stockholders may 
sell their shares with or without the land privileges, or can sell the land privileges separately. 
Shares are assignable. The Club will sell plots to persons other than shareholders, but such per- 
sons will not have any interest in the property asa whole. There will be rigid restrictions against 
nuisances of all kinds. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s New _ Books. 


Ready on Saturday, March 25, Vol. I. of the New Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH, 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., author of ‘‘ The Holy Empire”; M.P. for Aberdeen. 





In Two Volumes, Large 12mo. 


Third Edition, Revised Throughout, and for the greater part Rewritten. 


Vol. I. Ready March 25. $1.75. Vol. II, In the Press. 


‘The book should be known by every American who wishes to understand his own country. 
study of the condition of the United States that 


“ Written with full knowledge by a distinguished Englishman to dispel vul, 
Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy 


try. . . . Itisby far the most able, sincere, candid, and impartial 

has ever appeared since De Tocqueville’s memorable work.”’—Boston Beacon. 
gar prejudices and to help kindred people to understand each other better, Prof. 
of peace, a message of good will from one nation to another.”—The Times, London. 


“This work will be invaluable . . . to the American citizen who wishes something more than a superficial knowledge of the political amo under which he 
lives and of the differences between it and those of other countries. ... The fact is that no writer has ever attempted to present so comprehensive an account of 


our political system, founded upon such 
Sore storehouse of politieal information 
dard even for the American reader.”— New York Tribune. 


length of observation, enriched with so great a mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical in its characte 


r We have 


America such as no other writer, American or other, has ever provided in one work. . . . It will remain a stan- 





Now Ready. A New Book by F. Marion Crawford. 


The Novel. What It Is. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘Children of the King,’ ‘Saracinesca,’ etc., etc. Uniform with the 
pocket edition of William Winter's Works. With photogravure portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. Next 
Week. 


National Life and Character. A Forecast. 
By Caarues H. Pearson. 8vo, $4.00. 
Contents: The Unchangeable Limits of the Higher Races—The Stationary Order in Society—Some Dan- 


gers of Political Development—Some Advantages of an Enhanced National Feeling—The Decline of the 
Family—The Decay of Character. 


Russia Under Alexander III., 
And in the Preceding Period. Translated from the German of H. von Samson HIMMELSTIERNA by J. Mor- 


rison, M.A. Edited, with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction, by Fetrx VotkHovsky. With Por- 
trait. 8vo, $3.00. 


“ There is a mass of wy my eemneee ya in this volume which cannot be found elsewhere. 
Indeed, we do not hesitate to say that a rand more intelligible idea of what is going on in Russia can 
7 = —— from these pages than from many other books of larger scope and greater pretension.”—New 

or ne. 


“This is a most engrossing book."—The National Observer. 


Now Ready. 30th Annual Publication. 12mo, $3.00. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 1893. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World for the Year 1893. Edited by J. Scotr 


Kevtte, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Thirtieth Annual Publication. Revised after 
Official Returns. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


“No well-regulated , whether it be of the scholar, statesman, editor, or man of letters, can afford 
to be a day without ‘The ‘s Year Book.’*’—Mail and Express. 


Now Ready, Vol. I. 12mo, Cloth, $1.10. 


English Prose. 


Selected by various writers, with short Introductions. Edited with a general Introduction by Henry Craik, 
C.B., LL.D. In5 volumes. Volume 1, Student’s Edition, $1.10. Library Edition, $1.50. 


Just Ready. A New Poem entitled 


The Eloping Angels. 


By Wiiti1am Watson, author of “ Lachryms Musarum,” ‘‘ Poems,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


e 
Plato and Platonism. 
A Series of Lectures by WaLTER Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
Also a large-paper edition, on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 
‘To the student who is prepared to follow its pliant movement as it itself follows the evolution of th 
thoughts which it envelops patiently, closely, affectionately, this book, which is richer in scholarship then 


' us’ or the ‘ Studies in the Re ce,’ and as fasc as either of them, will prove a delight and 
a generating power in the world of ideas."—N. Y. Tribune. - _ o 








NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready. By Mr. Henry James. 
The Real Thing, and Other Tales. 

By Henry JAMES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

By the Same Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 

The Lesson of the Master. 

A London Life. 

The Reverberator. 
The Aspern Papers. 





The [larplot. 
By Sipney R. Lysacut. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Just Published. 





The Story of John Trevennick. 


By Water C. RuoapeEs. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘The charaters are varied and clearly drawn. The 
narrative is direct and free from trivialities, and the 
leading motive is worked out with genuine artistic 
skill.*°—Boston Beacon. - 





A Mere Cypher. 
By Mary ANGELA Dickens. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘ Fe The story is one of power.""—Philadelphia Bul. 
etin, 





F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 
Children of the King. 


A TALE OF SOUTHERN ITALY. Second Edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





New and Cheaper Edition of the Eversley Edition of 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'S NOVELS. 
To be published monthly. 
Westward Ho! 
2 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. Just Ready. 





The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels. 


To be completed in 25 volumes. [Illustrated with 
250 wood engravings, specially drawn by emi- 
nent artists. 

Subscribers’ names are now being received i | all 
booksellers and by the publishers. Each ume 
will be promptly delivered monthly as published. 

Just published. Vol. 6. $1.25. 
LD MORTALITY. 
Ready. 
WAVERLEY. GUY MANNERING. 
THE ANTIQUARY. ROB ROY. 
MO E and THE BLACK DWARF. 

*,* coe iper Limited Edition, on Hand-Made 

Paper. For prices apply to the booksellers. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List of Books by American authors will be sent free, by mail, on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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The Nation. 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 2 


The Week. | 





THE more important of the nominations 
for oftice sent to the Senate by President 


Cleveland on Monday leave no doubt of his | 


independence in making them. They 
came as a complete surprise to the politi- 
cians and omniscient newspaper corre- 
spondents. The choice of 
Eustis as Minister to France is particu 

larly eloquent of the President’s inde- 
pendence, as it is alsoof his magnanimity. 
The Louisianian had no political backing, 
and his outspoken attack on Mr. Cleveland 
eight years ago would have made him dis 

tinctly ineligible to any office in the gift 
of the President, if the ordinary rules 
of the game had been followed. Inas- 
much as he was bitterly opposed to Mr. 
Cleveland on the ground of the latter's 
independence and efforts to introduce de- 
cency into politics, and inasmuch as he 
more than once in his public life arrayed 
himself with the lewd fellows of the 
baser sort in his party, we think Mr. 
Cleveland’s magnanimity has taken a 
wrong direction in his case. We suppose 
there is no doubt of his personal qualitica- 
tions for the French mission, but he has 
identified himself with a type of politics 
which his party cannot too soon get rid of 
instead of honoring. Ex-Chancellor Run- 
yon of New Jersey is of a wholly different 
stamp, and his choice as Minister to Ger- 
many is the restoration to public life of a 
man whom the Machine politicians of his 
State long since ceased to have any use for. 
Mr. Risley of New York, ‘named for the 
Danish mission, is certified to by Senator 
Murphy as a man of whom he had never 
heard. This is an excellent recommenda- 
tion, as far as it goes, on the principle of 
the man in the pit who, when a sad actor 
ittered the words, ‘‘ Alas, poor Yorick, 
I knew him !” promptly called out, ‘‘That 
speaks ill for Yorick’s acquaintances.” 





The Tribune, which is always a pretty 
good civil-service-reform paper when the 
ther fellows are in office, said on Thurs- 
lay, in discussing our consular service: 


‘* What is needed in orderto raise the stan- 
‘ard of the American consular service is a sys- 
tem of promotions. If President Cleveland, 

stead of appointing Gen. Coliins to the !ucra- 
tive offca of Consul-General at London, had 
transferred to that post a veteran who had 
served the Government faithfully and honora- 
y abroad under successive administrations, 
» would have made a new depariure of rea! 
-ignificance.’ 


; 


The only weekness in the proposition 
which the Tribune offers, to fill our consu 
ar offices by promoting men who have done 
sood service for long years under other 
administrations, is that we have almost 
ro such men in the consular service. An 


Au 


| 
| 
| 
| 
On its 
| 
. } 
ex-Senator | 
| 


| examination of the list of United States 


consuls in office at the close of President 
Cleveland's Administration (taking the 
names in the ‘Congressional Directory’ for 
December, 1888), shows that of 263 con 
suls-general and consuls only 66 remained 
in office—including one consul-general 
when the ‘Congressional Directory’ for 
February, 1893, at the close of President 
Harrison’s Administration, was printed 
face this statement would seem to 
that 
| did make some impression on the State 


indicate civil-service- reform ideas 
Department under Harrison and Blaine 
But a little further investigation di-closes 
the fact that of the 66 
tinued in office 43 were 
the Cleveland Administration found in 
their pla ‘es when it came into power 
Practically, therefore, 
sular under the 
tration was given over to the spoils sys 
tem. Wedo not mean to infer from this 
that President Cleveland and Secretary 
Gresham are not under any obligation to 
improve on the methods of 


consuls con 


men whom 


} 
the whole con- 


service last Adminis 


their prede 


cessors. 





Although a stringency in the New York 
money market is a familiar enough 
dent of the month of March, it is 
rarely that the stringency is so protracted 


Incl 
very 
as ithas been inthe present month. Ordi 
nariy, the large amounts of currency sent 
about the Ist of March to the 
tres of trade are 


interior cen 
the 10th of 


have settled 


returned by 
the month, when merchants 
their bills. 
even yet tlowed back, and the uncertainty 


This year the money has not 


of our banks regarding their resources has 
led not only to exorbitant prices for call 
loans in Wall Street, but to a sharp re 
striction I 
otfered to local merchants. 


accommodation usually 


Th 


is thus in many respects peculiar, and its 


in the 


situation 





cause is equally singular. We have not vet 
done with the history of the great grain 


crop of 1891 


Enormous as were the exports 
of that and the succeeding year to famine 
stricken Europe, there was yet k 
sumed in the grain 
; 


tionally large supply. 


by 


ft uncon 
market an excep 


The visible supply 
I 


of the three chief cereals was reported on 


| March 13 as 100,000,000 bushels. This was 


H arivc a | } "= 7 ar aw « } 
nearly double the stock of a vear ago, and 


| not quite four times as large as that of 





Isvi. An immense amount of this grain 
is held for by the Chicago specula- 
tors, most of whom, quite contrary to 
the assumptions of the anti eptionists, are 
refusing to sell at ruling prices To 
“carry” such stocks, money in enormous 
amounts is needed at the centre of specu 
lation, and the Chicago banks, as might 


Vrithndadrawn 


from New York institutions their whole 


at I mit a i t hay been DOTTo Wing 
New York money on the best collateral 
t = T v x am su 





The orders which Judges Taft and Ricks 
nited States Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio bave issued in 


of the | 


regard to the right of a labor union to or 
der strikes and boycotts, and the right of 
emplovees of railways to quit work with 
out due notice to their employers, are of 
great interest and importance They bring 
these very weighty questions before the 
highest court of the country for final de 
cision Judge Ricks's orde rs of Satur lav 
following on the lines of a previous order 
by Judge Taft, were issue] in an injum 
tion case which was brought by the Toledo 
Ann Arbor and North Michigan Rai 
hief Arthur f the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


lway 
Company against ¢ 
The Railway Company asked f 
junction restraining Ma: Arthur fr 
issuing an order to the members of his 
organizat 


handle t 


of a ditference of opinion about wages 
In granting the injunction, Judge Ricks 
issued an order to Chief Arthur d 

recting him to give notice in the usual 
way that the by-law or regulation of 
his Brotherhoed which require members 
of the Brotherhood to refuse to hand! 

the cars of the company in quest was 


not in force or effect against said 


pany. A similar order was issued against 
Joseph W. Watson, who ts Chairm of 
the Grievance Comm ittee of the Railway 
Emplovees. Orders were also issued to 


Arthur and Watson to file with the Court 


a copy of the by law, rule, or regulation 
of the Brothe: out re 
ons to refuse t ile cars sually 
iss 

in eX i x thes ers ft S eng 
neers and rel \ y \ TR i! 
uid of t yeott on the railway pany 
and had been arrested for so doing vd ge 
Ricks read a statement which the Labor 
leaders throughout the country have taken 
to mean, if sustained, that henceforth 
railway employees will b mpelled to 
continue to work against their will—that 


' 3 
toe decisions inv 


chooses his isa per- 
he Judge's words and of 


case All that the 
this point has been said 


4 
quit work when he 
ion both of t 
, 


« the facts in the 


many times before, so far as the abstract 
merits of the case are concerned. That n 


body of employees who perform a service 


¢ involving public comfort and convenience 


ought to be allowed to quit work in such 
& manner as to cause great public incon 


venience is a point that has frequently 


been raised. Whether they can do it, and 
not violate existing common-law rights, 
is a question about which opinions 


differ, some authorities believing that 
and others that 
necessary 


action As 


cannot, 


they additional 
i 


egislation is to restrain them 


such for their moral 


from 
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right to do so, there is nothing in Judge 
Ricks’s opinion which has not been stated 
in many quarters, and in none with more 
clearness than in the reports of the New 
York State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration. Beginning with their report of 
1887, this Board, which is composed of 
men who were appointed as friends of La- 
bor, has repeatedly called attention to the 
need of legislation which should make it 
impossible for railway employees to quit 
work without giving notice according to 
contract. In its special report on the New 
York Central strike, the Board laid down 
some recommendations which are almost 
identical with the statement made by Judge 
Ricks as to the obligations which ought 
to be imposed upon railway employees. 
Judge Ricks holds that there exists 
legal authority to enforce such obligations, 
and his decisions will serve the useful 
purpose of having the question decided 
once for all. Itis noticeable that Chief 
Arthur declares that he will comply at 
once with the Judge’s orders, and will sus- 
spend the law of the Brotherhood under 
which boycotts are ordered. 





One of the declarations which President 
Harrison made in his message transmit- 
ting the Hawaiian treaty, was that the 
possession of the Sandwich Islands by any 
other great Power ‘‘would not consist 
with our safety.” This view of the im- 
portance of these isiands to the safety of 
the United States as a nation is adopted 
in almost every argument made in favor 
of any form of annexation, and yet, in 
the light of facts, can anything be more 
ridiculous? These islands are distant from 
California about 2,000 miles. Compare 
their situation with that of the islands off 
the Atlantic Coast. “New Providence 
which may be called the centre of the Ba- 
hamas, situated only 160 miles from tht 
Florida coast, is the pos:ezsion of as great 
a Power as Great Britain. Bermuda, ly- 
ing only 580 miles from Cape Hatteras, 
is a military station of the same great 
Power. Cuba, lying only 130 miles from 
Florida, is a possession of Spain; Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe belong to France, 
and scores of other islands in the West In- 
dies might be mentioned, lying only a few 
hundred miles from our coast, over which 
foreign Powers have exclusive control. If 
the government of an island lying between 
this country and Europe or Asia must be 
in the hands of the United States to secure 
our national ‘‘ safety,” certainly such con- 
trol is more necessary Over the neighboring 
islands in theAtlantic than it is over a far- 
distant island in the Pacific. We managed 
to maintain an efficient blockade of our 
Southern ports during the rebellion not- 
withstanding the nearness of sympathetic 
englishmen at Bermuda and the Bahamas. 
We can imagine no conflict in which the 
United States might be engaged wherein 
the possession of the Sandwich Islands 
would add materially to our strength; 
nor can we conceive any condition of our 
navy which would render it easier for us 


¢ 


to maintain our authority there against a 
foreign antagonist than it would be to 
seiz3 the Islands from any foreign Power 
which might be in possession of them. 
Just at present no foreign Power wants 
them. 





The latest budget of news from Hawaii 
contains some extraordinary utterances 
by the President of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. He was confident that annexa- 
tion would be accomplished, as he thought 
the ‘United States cannot afford to let us 
go.” But what sort of a people with 
what sort of capacity for self-government 
we cannot afford to let go, he naively re- 
vealed in saying what he thought would 
happen should the treaty be rejected: 

““OF course, if the unexpected should hap- 
- our only alternative would be a repubiic. 

Ve stould find this form of government most 
difficult to carry on, owing to the mixture of 
races here and the preponderance cf an unedu- 
cated vote. Jt would necessarily be a govern- 
ment by force. Ihave no doubt that resolute 
men could manage it, but we could hardly 
hope for public confidence and security under 
such conditions.’’ 


Yet President Dole thinks that Hawaii 
would make a beautiful American State, 
since, when asked what form of govern- 
ment he would advocate in case of an- 
nexation, he cheerfully replied, ‘‘State- 
hood, undoubtedly.” 





It was to have been expected thata 
more satisfactory solution of the Hawaiian 
troubles would be arrived at under a De- 
mocratic President than under a Republi- 
can Administration. Those troubles were 
the direct result of Republican legislation. 
The free-sugar clause of the McKinley 
Bill was what made the Americans in 
Hawaii discover that the monarchy was 
effete. There can be no doubt that it gave 
the planters just ground of complaint. 
Their reciprocity treaty was made on 
the tacit understanding that free en- 
try of their sugar in this country would 
remain a special privilege granted to 
them—a privilege worth bargaining for 
and obtaining by the important conces- 
sions which they actually gave in ex- 
change. All this was pointed out at the 


*| time the McKinley tariff was before Con- 


gress, and the Republicans were reminded 
by Mr. Carlisle and others that they were 
practically riding rough-shod over the 
treaty rights of the Hawaiians. But what 
difference did that make? As Commis- 


sioner Thurston remarks in his article in 


the North American Review: 


‘* The fact that Hawaii admitted free entry 
of United States goods, in consideration of a 
protected market for her sugars, and that the 
opening of that market to the world practical- 
»/y cancelled the benefit of the treaty to 
Hawaii, cut no figure in the great game of po- 
litics. The fact that in the faith of the con- 
tinuance of that protection upwards of $25,- 
000,000 of American capital had be2n invested 
in the protected industry, and that the pro- 
— law cut off all protection at one stroke, 

indered the passage of the law no more than 
a fly on the rim of a wheel impedes the pro- 
gress of the coach.’’ 


Now it is precisely the correcting of the 
evils wrought by the McKinley Bill in this 





way and others to which the Democratic 








party stands pledged, and for which it 
was put in power. It had no part in thar 
“great game of politics” which played! 
the mischief with the Hawaiians in the 
first place, and might naturally be look 
ed to for the undoing of that mis 
chief. McKinley was the chief oppress 
or of the islanders, and next to him 
is the Sugar Trust. We have before 
cited the evidence showing how it has 
taken them by the throat. But this enemy 
of theirs the Democratic party is als: 
pledged to fight. Mr. Cleveland threw 
down the gage of battle to this and al}! 
other Trusts in his inaugural. 





There is something connected with th: 
Harris case more important than the fate 
of the prisoner, and that is the mainte- 
nance of popular respect for and appreci 
ation of the orderly administration of jus 
tice. If this betrue—and who will deny it?— 
the scenes enacted in court on Monday 
must have distressed if not alarmed every 
body who believes the orderly adminis. 
tration of justice to be at the very 
foundation of civil society. Recorder 
Smyth, therefore, we are sure, wil! 
in his calmer moments regret the p2rmis- 
sion he gave Harris to deliver a speech an 
hour and a half long, abusing the wit- 
nesses and the public prosecutor, and ana- 
lyzing the evidence against him. We 
are not too bold when we say that it 
was a scene without precedent in the his- 
tory of criminal justice, if we except 
that great national scandal, the Guiteau 
trial We speak as laymen, and under 
correction, when we ask the Recorder 
whether the question, ‘‘ what he has 
to say why sentence of death should not 
be passed upon him,” is meant, or has 
ever been meant, in law or propriety, to 
enable the prisoner to review the entire 
case and dispute argumentatively the ver- 
dict of the jury, the rulings of the court, 
and the conduct of counsel—or, in other 
words, to make allegations which could 
by no possibility operate in arrest of judg- 
ment? Isit not true that the question 
is meant, and has always been meant his- 
torically, to enable the prisoner to intro- 
duce new matter, if he has any, in bar of 
his sentence or in extenuation of his crime 
—that is, something which has not been 
judicially passed on, or which in the 
forum of morals may constitute a claim 
to pity? It is true that a prisoner answer- 
ing this question is always, in common 
humanity, allowed a certain latitude: 
but latitude running into irrelevancy an 
hour and a half long is calculated to 
bring justice into contempt, and this, we 
say with great respect, was what hap- 
pened on Monday, for it converted the 
court-room into a mass-meeting, of which 
the crowd outside, with its cheers for the 
prisoner and groans for the Recorder, was 
simply an ‘‘ overflow.” 





The latest ‘‘un-American” practice to 
suffer expdsure is the rule of the Bar As- 
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sociation that one adverse vote out of five | 
shall be sufficient to exclude a candidate 
for membership. The patriotic denouncer 
of the rule is the man who has just fallen 
a victim to it, the Tammany Senator, Mr. 
Roesch. He hails his blackballing as really | 
a great personal victory, inasmuch as his 
exclusion from the A-sociation was ‘‘ only 
possible because of an un-American by-law 
which makes one vote in every five sufti- 
cient to blackball a candidate.” But the 
Senator ought to point out what would 
be the genuine American way of intimat 

ing toa Tammany gentleman that other 
gentlemen did not care to associate with 
him. Would a clubbing or a ducking be 
necessary to convince him that his com 

pany was not desired? Senator Roesch 
ought to reflect that if, as he thinks should 
be the case, the rule of the mere majority 
were applied to matters of personal inter- 
course, the usages and safeguards of so- 
ciety would be broken down even in our 
fair land. According to his doctrine, he 
would have the right, as a good Ameri- 
can, to push his way into a parlor despite 
the objections of the lady of the house 
and her daughter, provided he had the 
consent of the majority vote of the but- 
ler, the cook, and the family ashman. 





At about the same time that Mr. Glad- 
stone was puncturing the bimetallist wind- 
bag in the English Parliament, the Ger- 
man Chancellor was performing the same 
kindly office in the Reichstag. InGermany, 
as in England, the bimetallist strength is 
largely found among the farmers, and it 
was Count Mirbach and the other leaders 
of the agrarian Conservatives who asked 
Caprivi what he was going to do for sil- 
ver. They had no more definite ideas them- 
selves of what should be done, or even of 
what they wanted done, than had Mr. 
Goschen. But they were sure that some- 
thing ought to be done, and asserted that 
it was the Ministry's business to find out | 
what. Pressed for a definite proposition 
as a basis for discussion, they at last | 
agreed to this one: ‘‘If Germany were to 
lead the way towards bimetallism, the 
other nations would soon follow.” ‘Then | 
you mean,” said the Government, ‘‘that 
we ought to go over to bimetallism with- | 
out waiting to see what other countries 
willdo?” ‘‘Not at all,” replied the Ger- | 
man silver-men; ‘‘that is not our policy at 
all; that, we admit, would be very fool- 
ish.” The retort was obvious that if, by 
‘leading the way,” they meant ‘“‘ follow- 
ing others,” what they needed first of all 
was a course in logic, and with that the 
debate closed. 





| scathed by recent events 


The 


Nation. 


of the provincial towns have 
heard from, and which they will 
turn nobody pretends to know. When, in 
1871, they were disgusted with the rav 


still to be 
way 


ings and contortions of the Radicals under 
Gambetta, they put the Royalists in power 
by great majorities, but since then a new 
generation of voters has arisen which bas 
seen the Orleanists in collusion with Bou 
langer. Still, this will hardly weigh 
against the fact that the Conservatives, or 
Right,” in the Chambers are the only 
politicians who have not been touched by 
the Panama exposures; and the impor 
tance of this is indicated by the fact 
that one of the charges levelled at the 
Minister of Justice is of an attempt to 
extort from the wife of one of the cul 
prits testimony implicating some of the 
Monarchical wing in the Chambers. So that 
we may witness after’ the election a vio 
lent swing of the political pendulum in 
the direction, not of monarchy, but of a 
republic managed by men who would 
convert it into a monarchy if they dared. 
The French people are really less prepared 
to tolerate political corruption than any 
other in Europe—less, too, than we are 
here, for the simple reason that they are 
less familiar with speculation, and rapid 
accumulation, and the whole apparatus of 
commissions and ‘‘ divvies "’ which specu- 
lation brings with it. Very few French 
men go into any kind of business with the 
expectation of making a rapid fortune. 
Large ventures play comparatively little 
partin French trade and industry. Most 
Frenchmen rely on 
extreme frugality for independence and 
comfort; so that the Panama affair is an 
amazing novelty to the bulk of the popu 
lation. That so much 
got out of a corporation by 
politicians astonishes the 
least. That the crisis 
is doubtless somewhat due to the compli 
city in the corruption of the great bulk 
of the rascally newspapers which usually 


could be 
‘striking ” 
provinces at 


money 


| flame and rage in revolutionary times 


Their lying puffs and ‘‘reading notices 
have sealed their founts of indignation. 





The death of Jules Ferry is a very seri 
ous loss to the French Republicans, as he 


| was almost the only man of real vigor of 


the old opportunist set who remained un 
His recent elec 


| tion to the Senate, after six years of re- 
| tirement and of unpopularity such as rarely 


overtakes a public man, shows to what 
straits the Republic has been reduced by the 
Panama scandal. He was hated by the 


Radicals because of his known readiness 


| to meet disorder with grape and canister, 





The furious crowds who fill the court- 
room in Paris during the Panama Canal 
trial and rage against the judge are proba- 
bly in the main the metropolitan “ petites 
gens,” who have to listen to the way in 
which their savings, which were to build | 
the canal, were divided among the politi- 
cians. The small farmers and little people | 





and by the religious world for the trucu- 
lence with which he pursued the Jesuits 
and other religious orders, and by the 
provinces for annexing Tonquin and send- 


small savings and | 


is not more serious 


ing the army to perish in distant rice | 


swamps and jungles The day he left 
office he was pursued 


he hardly dared to show himself in the 


by a mob to) 
| his home, and for a good while afterwards 





~ 

a 
SO" 
streets. There is no doubt that the an 
nexation of Tonquin was a terrible 
take, but it ‘ 
which nearly all Republicans fc lt, after 


This 


was due to the necessity 
the overthrow of the MacMahon regime 
of doing something to connect the Re 
and 


public with aational glory expan- 


sion, and especially with the glory and 
expansion of the old colonizing days of 
But he did not 
account the great change in 
manners which 


the monarchy take into 
the national 
Since the 


has occurred 


Revolution, and made Frenchmen the most 
least enterprising of 
When France 


adventurers to 


stay-at-home and 
modern nations 


her 


sent out 
swarms of America 
and India, the population was wretchedly 
poor,and nearly as prolific as the Canadians 
} 


Since then it has become stationary or de 


clining, has got possession of its own soil 


and has contracted a passion for small 
savings and for small rtainty rather 
than for large speculative profits, which 


has made competition with Germany, Cireat 
Britain, and even Italy in fields of foreign 


venture impossible It was Jules Ferry’s 
ill luck to 


actual 


be the first to find this out by 


experiment, and it is, perhaps, not 
The 


rust have been 


too much to say that it killed him 
strain of the last ten years n 
frightful, and probally left either brain or 
heart unable to bear the excitement of his 
sudden restoration to power and fame by his 
of the Senate 
before France 


produces his like, for his type of states 


election to the Presidency 
But it will be a good whil 


man was one in which modern democra 
a _ —_ 1S. +} 
cies show no tendency to abound he 
austere, independent, imperious typ 


which was represented in England in the 


last century by the Old Whigs, who wer 
willing to do everything for the peopl 
1 1 y or thr won UU people 
but not by or through the peoy 

The informal vote in the city of Br 


sels on the question of 
the 
vote which resulted in a large 
favor of the project—<did not 
carry much weight with the Prime Minis 
ter The the 
taken, he speech on 
before the 
that universal suffrage 
dream,” so far as 
cerned, and that the Brussels in 
favor of it, ‘‘however important it might 
appear, had not changed his settled con- 
victions on that subject.” He made a 
rather neat point against one of the apos 
tles of the universal-suffrage gospel by 
citing a speech of the latter's, 
no longer ago than 1884, in 
was maintained that, ‘‘to make head 
against the influence and pretensions 
of the Clerical party, there is but one force 
—democracy; but it must be an intelli- 
gent democracy. Before 
education is essential” The question is 
by no means settled, and Monday's de- 
spatches reported the intention of the 
Brussels workingmen to goon a general 
strike if universal suffrage is not granted. 


putting universal 


suffrage in revised 


constitution —a 
majority in 
seem to 
very day after 


vote was 


made a revision 
said 


only ‘a 


Chamber, in which he 
Was 
Belgium 


vote of 


was con 


made 
which it 


the suffrage, 
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‘*GOOD CHARACTER AND COMPE- 
TENCY."’ 

SECRETARY CARLISLE’S announcement, in 
an answer to an office-seeker, that, in the 
light-house service, it is and has been the 
policy of his Department “to encourage 
and insure a high standard among the light- 
keepers by retaining them in the service 
during competency and good behavior, 
and by promoting and transferring them 
to better stations as a reward for good 
service,” and that ‘‘no light-keeper will 
be disturbed by him in his official po- 
sition merely because of his political 
opinions,” is a very valuable and sug- 
gestive utterance. If the State Depart- 
ment could say the same thing with re- 
gard to the consular service, we venture 
to assert that it would be worth more to 
the safety, honor, and welfare of the 
United States than six ironclads of the 
latest pattern and containing all the mod- 
ern improvements. In fact, we doubt if 
any number of ironclads would remove 
the discredit and distrust brought on the 
American name in foreign countries by the 
character of our present consular service. 
We say nothing about the damage done 
to our commercial relations by it, because, 
s0 long as we pass McKinley bills, and 
make hatred by foreigners a crown of 
glory to our statesmen, there is no use in 
blaming our consuls for not pushing our 
trade abroad. The reason Secretary Car- 
lisle gives for permanence in the light- 
house service is applicable almost literally 
to the copsular service. He says: 


‘*The great number of light-keepers em- 
ployed, and their isolated situations, prevent 
anything like constant overseeing of their 
work; and a faithful performance of their re- 
sponsible duties, involving the safety of a vast 
amount of property and the number of lives 
entrusted to their care, depends upon the good 
character and the competency of the keepers 
themselves,’’ 

It is true that no lives are lost by consu- 
lar incompetency, and perhaps it might be 
said no property; but the good name and 
fame of the United States people and Gov- 
ernment, political, commercial, and social, 
is largely dependent on the character 
and competency of the consuls, and, like 
the light-house keepers, their work is done 
in isolated situations, remote from the ob- 
servation of the American public. But 
in truth the reasons for keeping good 
light-keepers and good consuls in office 
are applicable to all branches of the pub- 
lic service. Business is business, whether 
it be public or private business. Any dis- 
tinction between subordinate offices on 
the score of politics is as absurd in the 
public as it would be in private service. 
If a railroad corporation were to treat 
conductors’ places as ‘‘ spoils” and brake- 
men’s as permanent, it would excite gene- 
ral merriment. 

The notion, too, that there is something 
‘*practical” in using the offices to reward 
_party service received a great shock in 1884 
and in 1888, and ought to have received its 
deathblow last year. Politicians might in 
1880 have wagged their wise heads over 
the folly of the ‘‘theorists” in supposing 


that party organization could be main- 
tained without spoils, but since Mr. 
Cleveland won the Presidency in 1884 
without having a single office-holder 
working for him, and Mr. Blaine lost it 
when every office-holder was working 
for him, and since a similar thing oc- 
curred in 1888 and in 1892, it is time 
that we heard no more of this folly. 
Office-holding competency, secured by the 
ordinary business methods, is the winning 
card for every party, as now plainly ap- 
pears. 

The importance attached to offices as a 
means of rewarding ‘‘ workers”’ by politi- 
cians relates, in truth, rather to the nomi- 
nation than the election, for it is the 
former rather than the latter which main- 
ly occupies their minds. To ‘get the 
delegates,” as Hill said, is the chief ob- 
ject of their ambition, and, in their 
estimation, the thing which best proves 
their power or talent. About winning 
the election they concern themselves only 
in a minor degree, as something which no 
one State can wholly control. It is in se- 
curing the delegates that office or the 
prospect of office is most useful. It is 
usually in order to get delegates that offices 
are promised, and as a reward for getting 
them that offices are generally bestowed, 
for the contributions of the office-seeking 
class to the victories at the polls are com- 
paratively small. As Mr.Cleveland has won 
the election without ‘‘getting the dele- 
gates,” having left that sweet triumph to 
glorious ‘‘Dave” Hill, he can now go on 
and break up nearly all the great tradi- 
tions of the spoils system without fear of 
consequences. The announcement that 
tenure in any branch of the non-classified 
service will depend on ‘‘good character 
and competency,” breaks up one of them, 
and the worst. 

But there remains another which he 
can now attack, and, if the news from 
Washington be correct, is attacking—that, 
namely, which treats office-seeking as 
public business. This notion, which Pre- 
sident Harrison encouraged by a sort of 
manifesto after his inauguration, has prob- 
ably done more to produce the quadren- 
nial rush at Washington than any other 
one thing. Every office-seeker goes to 
Washington now with the idea that he 
has a right to be heard about his applica- 
tion,or, in other words, that the President, 
under his oath of office, owes him, the 
office-seeker, a portion of his time and at- 
tention. This is a pure hallucination, and 
if Mr. Cleveland can dissipate it, he will 
not only clear the administrative machine 
of a great encumbran:e, but save thousands 
of poor men from expense they cannot af- 
ford, as well as from torturing anxiety. 
An application for an office, and especially 
for an office which is not vacant, is not in 
any sense public business. It is the private 
business of the applicant, and he has no 
more right to claim the President’s atten- 
tion for it in a personal interview than for 
a patent potato-peeler or incubator. 





Another hallucination, almost equally 
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mischievous, is the notion that the body 
of office-seekers who go to Washington 
about this time are, or in any sense repre- 
sent, the American people. They have 
been taught to think that each of them 
has the same claim to the Presidential 
ear as the 5,500,000 Democratic voters 
would have could they collect in the 
White House in reception hours; and that, 
if they are snubbed or denied a hearing, 
some sort of violence is done to the demo- 
cratic principle. The truth is, that the 
whole of the President’s time and ability 
is due to the millions who do not go to 
Washington, and that the thousand oflfice- 
seekers who do go and take up the Presi- 
dent’s attention are committing a fraud on 
the rest of the community, at which he in 
listening to them ina certain sense connives. 
Their need of office and desire for it are no 
more a public concern than their need of 
or desire for a new suit of clothes. If 
these elementary distinctions could be put 
on paper by some competent officer and 
distributed among visitors to the White 
House, it would do the best work of poli- 
tical evangelization that this generation 
has seen. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION. 
THE report of the Joint Committee of the 
New York Legislature on the subject of 
taxation is a very thoughtful and well- 
considered treatise. We have had Tax 
Commissions before now composed of 
experts, not members of the Legislature, 
who have made reports as_ intelligent 
as this, but we cannot recall any com- 
mittee, resting under the responsibili- 
ty of legislation as well as of investi- 
gation, which has done nearly so well. 
The Commissions always recommend an 
abandonment of the attempt to tax in- 
visible and intangible things and personal 
property which has the power of flight 
and escape. Legislative committees have 
always heretofore recommended more 
drastic measures to find the invisible 
things, and severer penalties for the con- 
cealment of them. In other words, the 
economists have always advised against 
the general property tax, while the law- 
makers have until now always insisted 
upon it in the strongest terms. It would 
seem that the long chase after a will-o’- 
the-wisp in the matter of taxation had 
been abandoned. To speak more properly, 
it would seem as though the Legislature 
was willing at last to make the laws con- 
form to the facts of the case, for the gene- 
ral property tax, although theoretically in 
force in this State, is not so in practice, 
and has not been for many years. The 
Committee does not in terms recommend 
the exemption of personal property, but it 
proposes a new system which, if adopted, 
will almost certainly bring about that re- 
form. The language of the report on this 
subject is as follows: 

‘* We confess a considerable change of heart 
from the opfhions at first entertained by us 


when we say that the proposition to relieve 
personal property from taxation presents « 
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problem which we are w+ll satisfied is worthy | 


of careful study, but to which we do not feel 


fully warranted in giving our present assent | 


further than in the direction recommended.’’ 


Such language would never have been 
employed by a legislative committee unless 
public opinion had undergone a radical 
change. Undoubtedly new conditions 
have helped to bring about this change. 
The payment of the State debt and the 
completion of most of the costly public 
edifices have brought us near to the possi- 
bility of carrying on the State Govern- 
ment without any levy on the counties. 
Prior to 1880 all the State revenue, ex- 
cept a small sum derived from in- 
vested funds, was obtained by assess- 
ment on the counties. 


| both State and local purposes. 


The State passed | 


a law prescribing how the valuations of | 


property should be made for purposes of 
taxation. Then it fixed the percentage 
necessary to meet the State’s expenses, and 
directed the county oflicers to pay the 
sums named to the State Treasurer. In 
1880 the Legislature took a leaf out 
of the Pennsylvania system and gained a 
certain amount of revenue independently, 
by taxes upon the dividends of corpora- 
tions, upon collateral inheritances and 
some other things, which could be easily 
collected without the intervention of coun- 
ty officers. The law of 1880 has been 
amended from time to time until now it 
produces about one-half of the sum requir- 
ed for State purposes. The aim of the Com- 
mittee is to establish a system which shall 
yield the whole of the State revenue with- 
out any property tax. The Committee 
say that so large a gain is not to be ex- 
pected in a single year. They propose 
certain changes looking to the ultimate 
realization of this project which they 
think will yield an additional $4,000,000 
at once and eventually the whole amount 
required for State purposes. 

Whenever the State revenue shall be 
derived entirely from sources other than 
the counties, the Board of Equalization 


will be abolished and there will be no ob- | 
stacle to what is called ‘‘local option.” | 





It cannot make any difference to Erie | 


County how Albany County raises money 
for local purposes. It cannot make any 
difference to the State at large how 


} 
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with a proviso that such mortgages shall 
be exempted from local taxation. This 
plan seems to us unobjectionable. Theo 
retically, mortgages are taxable now for 
The ma 
ker of the mortgage (the one who owes 
the money) has the right to deduct the 
amount from his personal property lia 


ble to taxation; but this is a barren 
right in most cases because personal 
property is not listed for taxation. The 


the Committee is 
rather as to the means of collecting the 


change proposed by 


It offers a commission of 
one per cent. to the local tax officers on all 
moneys so collected. This will stimulate 
them to search the records and see that no 


mortgage tax. 


one who ought to pay the tax escapes 
from it. The tax proposed is very mode 
rate, being only one half of one per cent. In 
order to make this provision effective, the 
present exemption of mortgages held by 
savings-banks and life insurance compa 


nies ought to be repealed. There is no 
good ground for this exemption. All these 


people (the depositors and the insured 
are forehanded, and they ought to pay 
some part of the public expenses. Any 
class who can get rid of a tax by using a 


catch-word will do so, naturally, and it | 


happens that an abundance of catch-words 
is handy for this purpose. What the 
savings-banks need is not exemption from 
the taxes which other people pay, but a 
relaxation of the stubborn rules enacted 
by the State which restrict their invest 
ments. The mortgage tax always brings 
up the question whether the burden of it 
falls on the borrower or on the lender. This 
point has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined by economists, although the weight 
of authority seems to favor the opinion 
that it falls on the borrower. If this is the 
correct opinion, there is no reason for ex- 
empting either savings-bank mortgages 
or life-insurance mortgages from a tax 


to which other mortgages are  sub- 
ject. 
The Committee recommends also the 


taxing of the capital stock of foreign cor 


| porations doing business in this State on 


| that portion of their capital employed 


New York county raises money for her | 


own use. Whatever she 
must get in pursuance of law, but she 
and all the other counties should be 
allowed a choice among certain prescrib- 
ed methods, and will be if this system 
takes root. The Committee say that local 
option means the exemption of personal 
property, first by one county and then by 
another, each one striving to attract such 
property or to prevent others from draw- 
ing its own away. This is a fair supposi- 
tion. Hence, if the Legisiature adopts 
the Committee’s recommendation, we shall 
know that it has given its sanction indi- 
rectly to the principle of the exemption of 
personal property. 

‘Looking for new sources of State reve- 
nue, the Committee has suggested, among 
other things, a tax on mortgages, coupled 





obtains she | 


here. This is entirely just. Corporations 


which pay taxes directly to the State 
ought, however, to be exempt from local 
taxation except on their real estate—this 
by way of simplification of the tax sys 
tem. It is possible, of course, to make 
the State tax high enough to equalize the 
burden. The double-barrelled 
system of taxing corporations ought to be 


present 


swept from the statute book whatever else 
The recommendation 
that manufacturing corporations, which 


is done or not done. 


are now exempt from tax on their capital 
stock, shall be taxed in that way, is open 
to more serious question. 
upon which this exemption was originally 
made was the same as that which applies 


The principle 


to other personal property of a flighty 
character. If it can get away and estab- 
itself in another State where it is 
exempt from taxation (Pennsylvania, for 


lish 
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example), it is best not to offer it that in 
ducement to move 


‘*A POINT IN JOURNALISM 


THE Herald 
length, under the above heading, in 


Boston discusses at some 
an 
swer toa correspondent, the question whe 

ther a 


‘*great newspaper ought to print 


accounts of prize-tights) The correspond 
ent objects to such reports because their 
influence is and ‘stimu 
lates young men to cultivate the brutal in 


stincts, 


‘demoralizing, 


because prize-fights are immoral 


and illegal, and, finally, because he dis 


likes to let his 
such 


family see the of 


The Ee 


to such criticisms more 


reports 
contests vd exposes itself 
than most other 
newspapers in the country, mainly 


doxical as it 


para 
to the 
That is 
to say, the observations of the editor on 


may sin, oOWlly 


goodness of its editorial articles 


the questions of the day, moral, social 


political, and religious, are for the most 


| part so sensible, well informed, and se 
elevated in tone and temper, that people 
of taste and cultivation are seduced 
into subscribing for it as a good 


family paper, and are then disappointed 


and even shocked to find that its news 
columns are very much like those of the 
Boston Globe and New York World—that 


is, contain, for the most part.elaborate and 
embellished records of contemporaneous 
As a rule, the 
newspapers which most carefully explore 


crime and folly general 
the sewers and garbage-boxes of society 
adapt their to the 
‘‘tinds” served up by their reporters. The 
leading articles are addressed, frankly and 
without to readers to 
life is largely made up of rapes, suicides, 
murders, 


editorial homiletics 


disguise, whom 


adulteries, fights, swindles, 
forgeries, elopements, parricides, and falls 
of pastors The 
the character of 
phers or economists, but 


sy 
fellows 


Writers speak not in 
moralists or philoso 
ol jolly good 
out on a 
spree, and sympathize keenly with those 


whose opportunities of 


who are themselves 


seeing the seamy 
side of human nature have been scantier 
than their own 

The defence of the Herald 
thing new. 


contains no 
It has been made before by 
the same paper, but it is a defence which 
can never become stale and will always 
repay examination. It the first 
place, that although reports of prize-fights 
may be unfit reading for the ‘children of 


says, In 


tender years, or for ‘‘ ladies,” or for the 
‘‘refined classes generally,” and al- 
though such fights have been made 
illegal because they are immoral and 


brutalizing, and are, in short, ‘‘evil and 
wrong,’ yeta ‘‘ great newspaper ’’—mean 
ing a newspaper with a large circulation 
—cannot avoid printing them. Why not? 
Because “‘life is made up of contests,” 
‘‘in politics, in the bar, and in the forum,” 


and because contests are what most 
interests people of all classes, and 
because it is a matter of careful 
obeervation that when a paper con 
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tains a report of a prize-fight, it is the 
first thing that passengers of all classes read 
as they come to town to their business in 
the morning—‘‘the middle and the more 
wealthy and cultured classes’ as well as the 
others. ‘‘The newspaper,” says the edi- 
tor, ‘‘in treating of this topic, starts with 
this as a fact. Why does it exist? It 
exists because of an element inherent in 
human nature.” 

The trouble with this argument is that 
it proves too much. If it has any force 
at all, it covers all obscene literature as 
well as reports of prize-fights. A report 
of an indecent divorce case would be read 
in the cars in the morning by probably 
twice the number of people who read 
the reports of a prize-fight, for the wo- 
men would read it as well as men, 
and, if they did not read it on the 
train, would very likely carry it home 
with them for private perusal. ‘‘ The ele- 
ment in human nature,” too, which de- 
mands obscene literature, is about twice 
as strong as the interest in ‘‘contests” of 
all kinds, physicaland mental. Why, then, 
do the law and public opinion condemn and 
prohibit the publication and eale of: in- 
decent literature? Simply because its in- 
fluence on young and old is unhealthy, 
degrading, and brutalizing, ‘‘ the element 
in human nature” notwithstanding. What 
the influence of reports of prize-fights is 
may be readily inferred from the charac- 
ter of prize-fighters and of the company 
which witnesse3 their contests. It consists 
almost always of the offscourings of hu- 
man society —gamblers, thieves, drunkards, 
and bullies. Thesprinkling of betting men 
who have lawful occupations which is 
sometimes found among them, does not 
change their complexion. The pugilists 
themselves, too, are generally persons 
whose manners and morals are a disgrace 
to our civilization; but as they retain the 
human form, seeing them pummel each 
other out of shape, amid the yells and 
oaths of a band of surrounding ruffians, 
must to any man, young or old, make 
human nature seem a cheaper, viler thing 
than he had previously considered it. 

It is for these and half-a-dozen other simi- 
lar reasons that the law of most civilized 
communities has prohibited prize-fights. 
But the lawis everywhere imperfect in not 
also prohibiting newspaper reports of 
them, for it is these reports, more than 
anything else, which keep them going. 
It is the notoriety given by the newspapers 
to the pugilists and their doings which 
produces each successive crop of them, 
and keeps alive the depraved in- 
terest in their contests. The silence 
of the press about them would do more 
in one year to suppress these contests than 
the Sheriff and police can do inten. It 
is the newspapers which make popular 
heroes of such brutes as Sullivan and Cor- 
bett and ‘‘Squire Abingdon,” the poor crea- 
ture who has just ended his career of vice 
and extravagance as a general “ bottle- 
holder” of all the leading ruffians of the 
ring. 


¢ 
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The plea set up by the Boston Her. 
ald, that there is some sort of obliga- 
tion resting on ‘‘a great newspaper ”’— 
that is, a newspaper of large circula- 
tion—to publish  pugil’stic —repor:s, 
which does not rest on newspapers of 
small or restricted circulation, is a reduc- 
lio ad absurdum of the claim of complete 
freedom from moral responsibility to the 
community, which has long been the bane 
and disgrace of the press. If this respon- 
sibility exists at all, of course the larger 
the circulation the greater the responsi- 
bility is. If a publication have an evil in- 
fluence, the wrong of it is in the 
direct ratio of the number of people it 
reaches. There is nothing in the modern 
world more curious than the attempt, and 
in some degree successful attempt, of 
newspaper proprietors to claim for their 
business an exemption from the moral 
jurisdiction under which every other busi- 
nes3 is carried on. <A doctor who de- 
fended his practice of abortion by 
alleging the large demand for it; the 
lawyer who gloried in chicane and petti- 
fogging by pointing to the large number 
of his clients; the bookseller who excus: d 
his obscene-literature department by prov- 
ing that its sales brought in more money 
than all the others; the landlord who de- 
clined to eject his brothel-keepers, show- 
ing that they paid higher rents than any 
other class of tenants—would be greeted 
with mingled merriment and execratidn. 
But a newspaper proprietor, whose 
trade always includes the maintenance of 
a chair of moral and social philosophy, 
when charged with fostering a debased 
and debasing curiosity among all class:s, 
with diffusing vile tastes among the young, 
and with discouraging good literature 
and intellectual interests, puts in the 
brothel-keeper’s and faro-banker’s defence 
—that he is meeting a widely felt want— 
and then rests his case. 





THE PROBLEM OF SMALL LIBRARIES. 


THE seal of the newly fledged city of 
Quincy, Mass., bears the motto ‘‘ Manet,” 
as if in pleasantry, for the charter wasa 
distinct and even noteworthy innovation. 
Nor has the innovating spirit exhausted 
itself in the direction of municipal reform. 
Quincy has a public library, a memorial 
foundation, of which the twenty-second 
annual report is before us, with Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams’s name at the head 
of the undersigned trustees. The building 
was calculated for the accommodation of 
20,000 volumes, and last year it gave shelter 
to 19,000. The trustees dismissed the idea 
of an enlargement of the building, and 
resolved upon the only other possible so- 
lution of the problem, a diminution of the 
books. They considered the fact of Quin- 
cy being a suburb of Boston, some eight 
miles distant and easily accessible, and 
resolved that their Thomas Crane Public 
Library should not attempt to compete, 
for the sake of the scholarly few, with 
the great collections in the metropolitan 
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centre. They would therefore discard such 
works as would not naturally be looked for 
in a suburban library; such as experience 
showed to be but seldom or never con- 
sulted; such as required too much space 
in proportion to the frequency of con- 
sultation —like public documents; and 
‘‘all duplicates and books of ephemeral 
interest.” They fixed the normal size of 
the library at 15,000 volumes, and contem- 
plate a perpetual winnowing and re- 
newal within this figure, constituting the 
collection of ‘‘all the stardard works in 
the language, and a good assortment of 
practical treatises and of the Lest works 
of reference.” 

The choice of 15,000 as a maximum was 
determinsd by the belief of the trustees 
that this number is ‘ within the limit of 
reasonable catalogue work’—in_ other 
words, as we infer, within the resources 
of the Crane Library. The n: cessity of 
frequent renewals of the printed cata. 
logue in consequence of the disappearance 
of books in the reducing process is obvi- 
ous; but this is not the only expense. The 
trustees aim to sell the catalogue, ‘‘ir 
respective of cost, at a price so low as to 
put it within the easy reach of any one 
wishing to use the library.” The:r idea 
appears tu be that the library, being thus 
introduced into the family, will be more 
used than upon the ordinary condition of 
going to the library to consult the cata- 
logue, and that ‘‘a people’s werking and 
educational institution” will result. 

Whatever may be said in support of this 
policy, we do not expect it to find favor 
with libraiians, and it seems to us not a 
solution but a postponement of the prob- 
lem. In carrying it out, the trustees will 
have a greater re: ponsibility and a greater 
care than they imagine. It is easy to put 
away, by a broad rule, duplicates and 
whole classes like public documents; but 
when it comes to passing upon works of 
ephemeral interest and works not often 
called for, one needs to bea very broad- 
minded and a very well-informed trustee, 
with plenty of leisure. There are degrees 
of value even in what is ephemeral, and 
minds capable of comparison and i flec- 
tion will often gain as much by studying 
the taste and mode of thought of a pre- 
vious generation as by familiarizing them- 
selves with those of thcir own. Such a 
comparison ought not to be confined to 
‘*standard works.” And again, the mass 
of readers and the thoughtful and 
studious few in any given community 
cannot fairly be offset in a numeri- 
cal equation. Fifty-six per cent. of the 
books taken out of the Crane Library 
in 1892 were fiction, adult and juvenile. 
Who can doubt that the greatest service 
to the public was rendered by supplying 
the borrowers of the nineteen per cent. in 
the categories of history, general litera- 
ture, arts and sciences, travels, biography, 
poetry, religion, and education? And who 
knows whether the well-thumbed or the 
dusty and uficut volum? contributed more 
to the formation of individual character 
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or to the ult mate welfare of Quincy or of 
mankind? 

We leave it to experts to pass upon the 
Quincy policy on the score of economy, 
and to contrast it with that governing the 
expansion of the branches of the Boston 
Public Library, among which the 
Library may before many years be en- 
rolled by annexation. We think it self- 
evident that to fix an arbitrary limit to 
the library and to make room for the new 
books by getting rid of the old is to put a 
damper on public spirit. People will not 
offer to give books which may be re- 
jected at once or after a few years, 
and the motive for adéi ional benefactions 
to the building or the sustentation-fund 
supplied by the sight of vigorous growth 
and cramped accommodations and insuffi 


Crane 


cient service will be destroyed. This isthe | 


most serious objection to the policy ini- 
tiated by the trustees. Furthermore, if 
the giving of books such as the library 
would not be justified in buying is dis 
countenanced, there will bea general fal! 


ing off in the quality of such gifts; and, 
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Hay and Nicolay’s ten volumes? May one 
not have the Lenetit of both? If they have 
not all of a set—of Dickens's 56 and G. P. 
R. James's 61, for instance—will they de 
cline voluntary accessions to it; in other 
words, will they hold that the public 
need do tio more than sample an author‘ 

In their reference department, will they 
insist on Webster in one volume, or will 
they keep it together with the ‘Century 
Dictionary’ in six and the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary ’ In the 
contest between this and the circulating 
department, which shall have the prefer 


ence ? 


in fourteen volumes ” 


Shall the fifty to sixty volumes of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ be 
gratefully accepted from Citizen X, or be 
declined with thanks because it would de 
bar as many one-volume authors? So with 
the increasing ‘‘ series "—of epochs, heroes, 
men of letters, rulers, reformers, and the 
like. So with the uncurrent volumes of 


the Quincy Directory, * Whitaker's Alma 


nac,’ the ‘Statesman’s Year Book.’ All 
these must crowd out a large number 
| of works of the most diversified and 


finally, the library will be denied its share | 


in the custody of the rarer works accu 
mulated in the neighborbocd of Boston. 
A catastrophe might any day overtake any 


one of the metropolitan libraries in which | 


the trustees would concentrate 
treasures. Such risks of total destruction 
should be distributed. 

But there are practical difficulties in 
the way of the trustees. 
number of volumes is to entail a constant- 
ly diminishing number of works and au- 
thors Twenty-three per cent. 


these | 


To prescribe the 


of the 


volumes called for in 1892 were periodi- | 
cals, and we presume the Library binds its | 


current sets. The yearly addition from 
this source alone must be considerable, 


and will tend more and more to restrict 


the tract open to winnowing and re 
newal, unless the heroic remedy is 
applied of emptying the shelves of | 
the early volumes of Harper, the 
Atlantic, the Century, Littell, the Na 
tion, ete., ete. Moreover, the question 


arises, Are editions in one volume or in 
many to be preferred in the case of proli 
fic writers or the larger books of refer: nce? 
Clearly, by total limitation and by the re- 
moval of duplicates, a premium is put on 
multiplying the volumes in the interest of 
the greatest number of readers. In the 
case of fifty standard authors in fiction, 
poetry, history, science, politics, and eco 
nomics, with a good proportion of Ameri 
can writers, we have easily reckoned up 
an average of fifteen volumes apiece 
There is an edition of Browning, for ex 
ample, in fifteen. Would the trust es re 
ject the gift of it becau‘e they have the 
same matter in fewer volumes’ Would 
they discard the latter in favor of the 
former, and in general would they take 
the ground that a variety of editions dif 
fering in completeness, in critical value 
and mechanical accuracy and attractive 
nes3 is not to be tolerated ? Must one read 
of Lincoln in Herndon’s two and not in 


many of a superior kind, and help along 
to a condition in which nothing more can 
be given away by the trustees and no 
thing more taken in, or else their magic 
15,000 must perforce be exceeded. When 
that time comes, their duties will certainly 
not be onerous,and the cost of cataloguing 
will be reduced to a minimum, but mean 
while their labors are likely to be severe 
The process will be hastened if books not 
in the English language are to be admitted; 
but, for aught we can discover to the con 
trary, the Quincy public is expected to go 
to Boston not less for its foreign litera 
ture than for its public documents. 

We make these criticisms without deny 
ing that, as a library of 15,000 volumes 
may be founded at one stroke by a judi 
cious selection that will practical'y exclude 
rubbish, so an old library may and ought 
to be protected against the intrusion of 
poor stuff not worth housing. But it is 
better, we bel’eve, to overrate rather than 
underrate the intelligence of the local pub 
lic, to consult its convenience upon the 
spot to the fullest possible extent, in pur 
veying for it to err on the side of freedom 
and ‘‘ natural selection,” and to make the 
library a means not only for the diffusion 
of knowledge, but 
public spirit. 


for the promotion of 


THE JUBILEE 


MASS AT ST. PETER’S 


LONG before daylight vesterday the steady 





rumble of carriages coing towards St. Peter's 
could be distinguished; and those who arrived 
at this early hour on the great Piazza, found 
it already invested by the municipal i 
the bersaglieri, who formed a : e 
outer side of the obelisk, permitting only thase 


to pass who were provided with tickets for the 


hurch ceret v. The presence of the King’s 
troops to keep order at the very door of the 
Vatican is not t protest against Papal pre- 
tensions one might at first suppose it, for one 
of the first articles of the Statuto proclaims 


the Roman Catholic religion that of the State, 


and as such to be protected and assisted by 


King 


The doors of St 


and Government 
Peter's remained closed till 


seven. so the earliest arrivals (at 4:5 remained 








on the steps of the church, pressing as near as 
possible to the doors, so as to have easy access 
to the tribunes of reserved seats, of r those 
who had only tickets) for standing room near 
the altar It was an unusually motley crowd 
fora religious fur (ne is ally net 
find to wear black, and the won are required 
to cover their heads with veils, a ling ta St 
Paul's injunction; 1 niy those distinguished 
by admission to the reserved seats wet Kept to 
this rule; so one saw pilgrims in every variety 
of ation tun “ such s Xistexl 
ladies from tl hotels in tra i art f 
litferent fas i ~ ambassadors t 
the Holv S with all thei 
dex at s and ry peo} m the Cas 
telli Romani in Sunda \ t htowt 
hues An TINe i t t kets had 
been distril dl, besides h four t isan 
have since been decla to hay i 
Retween tl pe y f tl loors a 1M 
and S30, t] ens Spxa st. | s was 
filled t every t \ vi Vantage 
n the sid f the Papa ents and tt 
rners the bases of t Lene 
guards at f 
me tick ted 
>) + & ‘ ™ } 
towards t) 
th Pope's Ossi f t \ t 
St. Peter's ‘ i 
t s flow j 
fea los s i peas a pla 
‘ 1 { \ 
to tl f t i 
Lusext . } t 
I ai le t é t? \ t ~ 
ind many We , t 
tres swt ‘ ~ is sal y 
per ttext, this was ss eel, and 
t was thi i cw ad 
i e tr na Was vO} : AS 
iw of ter \ e! t < 
i i arrang ’ s I eht enter 
by a private d t 1 as Aan 
as Jn ket lers ‘ shut i 
may  ¢ selves as thos wlish Virgins 
whos t late s the ump 
We gra ated ourselves having been 
more provident The sun Was rising in all its 
glory in a luminous, cloudless sky as we left 
ur dwelling at a little past seven, and hailed 
’ the s g rning cabs which, in 
two rows of going and ming, reached from 
Piazza di Spagna to the Vatican There 
was a hum of voices everywhere on our way 
(ne ld not fail to perceive that the day was 
full of significance—those who care for quiet 
ardently hoped i might end peacefully. 
The il au ul evidently taken every 
recaution that there should be no cause of 
provocati tl side, and had rigorously 
suppressed all ter-demonstrations and pro- 


essions with banners or inscriptions. It was 


feared that the past ral letters of the new car 
linals dwelling on the spoliations of the Holy 
n telegraphed in part to the 
Italian newspapers from England, might lead 

It is certain that an immense 
lgrims in Rome is always a 
source of danger to the peace; for as they are 
bring little 


people who into the revenues of the 


untry, they are not regarded 
either by the shopkeepers, who complain of 


done little or no business this winter, or 


favorably 


having 


by the hotel-keepers, who, if they lodge them, 


have to do so on special terms. Moreover, 








there is a class here only too glad of rows, 
hoping that some good may come of any 
change. 

It was easy to pass through the ranks of 
bersaglieri and to mount the steps, but even 
to get into the peristyle of St. Peter’s there 
was some difficulty and much pushing. An 
Italian crowd is always a good-humored one, 
and there is generally a great regard for good 
manners and very little rough hustling. Our 
tickets taken and the doors passed, the church 
seemed already very full—fuller than we 
deemed it possible it ever could be. A deep 
line of people crowded the central aisle through 
which the guardia nobile kept a passage clear 
for the procession and for people of distinction 
to get to their tribunes. We determined to 
see the ceremony of the mass itself, rather 
than the procession, and pressed forward be- 
side the side chapels past the sacristy till we ar- 
rived at the wing to the left of Bernini’s 
bronze canopy above the high altar; and here 
we decided to remain, if possible. Among the 
tribunes erected for reserved seats was one es- 
pecially labelled for the Pecci family—the 
family of the Pope. The stalls for the ambas- 
sadors were behind the high altar; before them 
were stationed the principal pilgrimages, with 
their respective banners. The balcony oppo- 
site was occupied by the nuns, too high above 
the crowd to be separately distinguishable; even 
the narrow passage within round the dome 
was full of spectators, who must have seen as 
through the wrong end of a telescope. The 
choristers occupied another gallery. We let 
ourselves go with the current, and were soon 
carried as near as we were likely to get to the 
ceremony. We found ourselves among priests, 
nuns, divinity students, and Italians from the 
provinces, all very determined to see all they 
could and to make their best of this opportuni- 
ty to receive a papal blessing. There was still 
an hour and a half to wait, and every one 
hoped by pressing forward to get as near as 
possible to the vacant space kept open for the 
procession. 

At the sound of the first cannon at half-past 
eight, the multitude knew thatthe Holy Father 
was on his way, and every one tried to get his 
neighbor's place in front. Some of the English 
ladies came provided with little stools to stand 
on, much to the discomfiture of those behind 
them; but the general determination to see, 
and the utter indifference to the courtesy which 
is such a characteristic of the Italian nation, 
made it impossible for them to make use of this 
rather unfair advantage. Already the surg- 
ing of the crowd filled many with alarm; the 
priests and nuns were evidently used to it on 
such occasions, and the divinity students were 
enjoying it, and were making jokes all the 
while, while their father directors were in- 
citing them to fresh efforts to get in front, 
and gave them the example by a very adroit 
use of their elbows. The people from the pro- 
vinces, however, were frightened, never hav- 
ing been in such a wedge; and one short, stout 
Venetian gentleman lost his temper and his 
courage, and, abusing all around in strong lan- 
guage, he advised his wife to go ahead by any 
means. His son, a square-built boy of four- 
teen, was fighting and butting with his head, 
which seemed as hard and round as a cannon- 
ball. One young peasant girl began weeping 
with terror at the roughness of her neighbors; 
we tried to protect her, but she soon went 
away altogether. I saw one energetic country- 
woman fighting her way into our midst, talk- 
ing and apologizing as she went. She got be- 
side me at last, and gave me the benefit of her 


confidences. She had come on foot into Rome 
7 
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that morning, a walk of two hours, and had 
been on the steps of St. Peter’s when the doors 
opened, so she had been lucky enough to getan 
excellent place quite in front beside an English 
lady, who, after atime, pulled outa little bottle 
of strong-smelling stuff—phenic acid, she sup- 
posed; the strong odor made her faint, and so 
she had to go out and relinquish her excellent 
place, but she was determined to see the Pope 
and receive his blessing. Pio Nono had blessed 
her, Leo XIII. should bless her, and then she 
should live and die content. 

Weenvied the possessor of the smelling salts. 
The heat became excessive, the pushing almost 
unendurable, while people were getting angry 
and rude to each other, regardless of the place. 
At last a shout, which spread through the 
crowd and continued for some minutes, greet- 
ed the entrance of the Holy Father into St. 
Peter’s. The enthusiasm was extreme: arms 
were raised, handkerchiefs, caps, and hats 
waved, and every one shouted; ‘‘ Long live 
Leo XIII.! long live the Pope! long live Pope 
Pecci!” (the country people seem to call him 
by his family name). The procession took 
three-quarters of an hour to arrive at the high 
altar. Expectation had been strained to the 
utmost in our portion of the crowd before the 


flabelli appeared round the corner of the great 


pilasters supporting the dome. The acclama- 
tions sounded again, excitement was at its 
highest pitch as the pale, emaciated figure of 
Leo XITI. was borne along in the sedia gesta- 
toria, blessing the multitude as he passed. He 
seemed even more transparent than usual in 
his shining white and gold robes, and his move- 
ments betrayed great weakness and fatigue. 
The acclamations continued until he had taken 
his place at the high altar and the silver trum- 
pets from above had commanded attention to 
the mass. We could just see the Pope and his 
cardinals and the ceremony of putting on and 
taking off vestments and the change of the mi- 
tre, but we could hear nothing. The Pope’s voice, 
which is unexpectedly sonorous considering 
his frail appearance, was entirely lost under 
Michael Angelo’s great dome. We were told 
that the new cardinals had been permitted to 
wear their red robes for this special occasion; 
the others were in violet, as is usual in Lent. 
Cardinal Vaughan’s erect figure and imposing 
presence was very observable. 

After the first words of the mass my neigh- 
bors continued to talk quite loud again, and a 
priest behind me, putting his two hands on my 
shoulders and using me as a wedge, tried to get 
forward, calling to the students under his care 
to follow. I turned upon him in anger, with 
reproaches for his forgetting the holiness of the 
place and the solemnity of the occasion, not to 
speak of the example to his young men. He 
looked pained and embarrassed at being thus 
lectured in comprehensible Italian in the pre- 
sence of his flock, and at once desisted from 
making free with my shoulders, after excusing 
himself by a ‘‘ You will understand that we 
want to see, and you are taller.” The students 
had not even brought their breviaries; they 
evidently regarded this mass as a sight to en- 
joy, and assumed that they would easily be 
absolved for any carelessness on such a day. 
The most solemnly impressive moment was the 
elevation of the Host. As the Holy Father 
knelt before the altar with raised hands, the 
sun was pouring down upon him in two col- 
umns of brilliant light from the windows in the 
apse, making the light beyond seem almost 
gloom, Bernini's bronze twisted columns 
framed in the picture of the brilliant altar, the 
white Pope, and the red and violet cardinals 
standing around him. He was evidently much 
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moved and with difficulty rose from his knees 
Then, after the usual change of mitre, the Te 
Deum began, being chanted by the choristers 
above, whose fresh young voices contrasted 
with the responses, in which, for the first time 
during the service, every one joined. The chant- 
ing throughout the service was really impres- 
sive, although they had not chosen any of their 
early church music, but had preferred later 
compositions. One could not but feel that the 
whole service was a splendid ceremonial, per- 
fectly adapted to its surroundings, and that 
St. Peter’s, notwithstanding all that has been 
written and said about the decadence of its 
sixteenth-century decorations and its utter 
want of religious mysticism, is, in its large 
lines and showy decorations, very well fitted 
for the great pomp of a function like the pre- 
sent one. 

We left during the Te Deum, in order to be 
in time to see the crowd of pilgrims coming out 
at the doors. We made our way slowly and 
with difficulty through the crowd. It seems 
that some Benedictine monks had ambulances 
and were reviving fainting ladies during the 
service. The air felt delightfully fresh and 
bracing after the great heat inside the church. 
The tall Papal policemen were guarding the 
doors, and from the peristyle the Swiss guards, 
in their showy Michelangelo liveries, could be 
seen waiting for his Holiness’s return to the 
Vatican. Soon we heard the sound of many 
voices again acclaiming the Pope and wishing 
him long life. The shouts continued during 
his passage to his palace through a doorway 
inside the church to the right-hand side, after 
which the sixty thousand people, pilgrims and 
spectators, came pouring through the doors, 
which had been thrown open after the Pope’s 
passage, into the brilliant sunshine of the 
Piazza. It was a sight worth seeing. These 
people came together from every part of the 
world as a token that the Catholic faith is still 
very much alive, and that its votaries are 
ready to assemble to do honor to its supreme 
head; and the day was such a glorious one,so full 
of sunlight, with a feeling of coming spring in 
the air, that Rome must have seemed indeed a 
blessed place to those visitors. 8.5. 








A BOURGEOIS NAPOLEON. 
Paris, March 38, 1893. 

‘NAPOLEON INTIME’; my eyes were attract- 
ed lately by this title, though I knew absolutely 
nothing of the author of the book, M. Arthur 
Lévy. On inquiry, I learned that M. Lévy 
had been long engaged in buying books about 
Napoleon. There is a vast Napoleon literature, 
and at the beginning of his huge volume M. 
Lévy gives the list of the works which he will 
have occasion to cite. This list fills nearly 
four pages. He belongs, as you see, to the his- 
torical school, which deals with what are 
called original documents. ‘‘ You will find in 
this work,” he says in his preface, ‘‘ no opinion 
concerning Napoleon which is not founded on 
information procured from the most varied 
sources, or official texts of which the originals 
are easily accessible, either in our National 
Archives or in collections which I can fully in- 
dicate.” With extreme scrupulousness, the 
author has been careful not to use the ‘ Mémo- 
rial de Saint-Héléne,’ though it would often 
have confirmed his views. He has thought 
with some reason that you must not take the 
definition which a man gives of himself. 

M. Lévy has certainly been very painstak- 
ing; he hasread much, he has consulted many 


documents, but it is not necessary to read far 
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in his pages to see that he is wanting in the 
qualifications of an historian. His work might 
be adduced as the most characteristic proof 
that the modern documentary school, though 
it professes to have nothing in view but the 
truth, is often misled and errs for want of 
criticism. Take this example of 
Here are two men, Taine and Arthur Lévy : 
I don’t compare them for talent, but both are 
systematic devotees of what we call the docu- 
mentary Taine brings forward a 
thousand little facts in succession before draw- 
ing his final conclusion, and so does M. Lévy. 
Their notes, their citations are so numerous 
that they become fatiguing. How is it that, 
having used the same works, the same letters, 
the same collections, they come to totally dif 
ferent conclusions ” 

We have all read the portrait of Napoleon 
drawn by Taine. It is very severe, and you 
feel at once that the author always meant to 
be severe. He read his documents with the in- 
tention of finding out all he could against Na- 
poleon, and made the most of it. He worked 
like the man who washes sand in the placer 
in order to pick up the little gold that can be 
found. Human nature is very complex: if you 
analyze a man and a life, you can present the 
result of the analysis in many ways. It is evi- 
dent that Taine had unconsciously formed in 
his own mind a certain image of this great 
enigmatic figure of Napoleon, which will for 
all ages to come fill the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; and when afterwards he 
came to work out his chapter on Napoleon with 
the aid of documents, he took from those docu- 
ments what best suited his preconceived idea. 
Napoleon was to him from the beginning an 
Italian tyrant of the Renaissance, a man of the 
Cesar Borgia type, thrown by events on the 
great stage of France and of Europe; he was 
a mixture of Machiavelli's Prince 
Corsican brigand. There is an evident parti- 
pris in M. Taine’s development of the character 
and work of Napoleon, but the impression he 
leaves on the mind is probably nearer the 
truth, at least on many points, than that left 
by the ponderous work of M. Lévy. 

It was hardly necessary to accumulate a 
mountain of original documents to come to a 
conclusion like this: ‘*‘ The work of this man, 
born a bourgeois, is essentially a bourgeois 
work; thanks to him, the middle classes have 
gained a foothold in affairs of state.” The 
Napoleon of M. Lévy isa Napoleon bourgeois, 
bonhomme, as we say. 


Napoleon 


school. 


and the 


Would you have be- 
lieved it ?>—he was weakness itself in his fami 
ly, with his brothers and sisters; he forgave 
his enemies; he was hardworking, painstaking, 
generous to a fault, economical for himself: 
if he made war, war was always forced upon 
him; he was always betrayed, he betrayed n 

body; he was conciliating, and not quarrel- 
some. ‘* Napoleon,” says M. Lévy, **in whom 
were personified the virtues of the middle 
classes, has shown what the sons of the emanci- 
pated nineteenth century ought to be 
dates by right to all employments. 

shown 


candi- 
He has 
. . howthe generalissimo of in 
numerable armies can remain a soldier; how, 
at the top of the social hierarchy, it is possible 
to be, like a common auditor of accounts, ac 
tive, strict, punctual, economical, and honest.” 

A bourgeois Napoleon—this is surely the 
most paradoxical view that could be taken of a 
man who remains in the popular imagination a 
demigod, made of some other stuff than the 
rest of mankind. A commonplace Napoleon 
sort of outrage against that truth, 
deeper than the common truth, which turns 
history into a legend. 


is a 


We cannot judge Napo 
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leon as M. La 


on the ley 


vy does, and put him, as he does, 
vel of the merchant, the shopkeeper, 
devotes himself, body and soul, to the 
prosperity of his work, who lives for it alone.” 
There is in 


* whe 


Bonaparte a element 


the 


poetical 
which we cannot and ought not to ignore 
ulded 


its actual form, who organized its disorganized 


man who ni revolutionary France into 
forces, who stirred Europe to its foundations 
and prepared the development of our modern 
nationalities, was not a mere bourgeois, a good 
man longing only for a quiet home and the 
pleasures of family life 

The details of M 
the conglusions which he draws from 
them are all wrong. 


Lévy's book are all inte 
resting, 
He makes an exact pic 
ture and covers it with a dull gray color. He 
is pursued with the idea of whitewashing Na 
poleon, of proving that he had no defects; but, 


as the French say, people have the defects of | 


their qualities and the qualities of their de 
fects. A perfe et Napoleon would probably have 
lived and died in obscurity. There was in him 


a force which could not be arrested and was 


comparable to a natural force. The day after 
the 18th Brumaire, going back to Paris, he says 
‘**Now we must and 
And he did go to work at once, with 


Roederer, Dumas, and others. 


reconstruct reconstruct 
solidly 
His powers of 
organization were marvellous, and nothing is 
more true than what Taine says of the solidity 
of the mould in which he fixed administrative 
France. 

The 


Intime’ are the chapters on his early years, his 


most interesting parts of * Napoleon 
life in Corsica, his family, his school-days, his 
difficult début in Paris, his life in the capital 
when he was young, unknown and poor, his 
first relations with Barras and the members of 
You tind 
condensed in these chapters a number of de 
tails, from a books 
there melancholy 
note in the letters written during that period 
by Napoleon which is surprising in so active a 
man. 


the Republican Government will 


taken quantity of and 


pamphlets: is sometimes a 


One day, for instance, he writes to his 
brother Joseph: * Life is a light dream which 
evaporates.” He is often ill, he makes a hut 

dred plans. Ina 


moment he rises from ob 


scurity when the Directory employs him in 
Paris, and when he puts down a Royalist in 
surrection. He writes to Joseph after this 
event, which is a turning-point in his destiny 


*You will have heard by the papers all that 


concerns me I have been appointed by 
decree Lieutenant-General of the Army of the 
Interior Barras has been appointed Com 


Chief. Wel 
is forgotten.” 

M. Lévy does not 
first 


mander-in ave conquered, and all 


throw enough light 


m the 


relations of Napoleon with Barras and 


with Josephine Beauharnais; but he gives in e2r- 


tenso the letters which Napoleon wrote to J 


sephine after she had become his wife 


letters are of the most ardent lover; there is 


no doubt that Napoleon was almost madly in 


love with the char 





1g. thoughtless, childish 


French people still call Ja 


Creole whom the 

honne Joséphi If Napoleon loved Jose- 
phine, Josephine did not return his love. She 
wrote to one of her friends, a short time before 
her marriage ‘You have seen at mv hous: 


General Bonaparte Well. he is to become the 


father of the orphans of Alexandre de Beau- 
harnais, the husband of his wife. Do you love 
him? you will ask me Well, no 


Do you fe towards him’ No: 
but I find m a tepid state which dis 


pleases me, and which, in 


ipathy 
{ in 
an religious matters, 
the devout find the w 

Mime cle 


rst state of all.” 


Beaubarnais was the friend of Mme 


Tallien 
the famous mistress of Ka + It was sani at 
the time 
Josephin Tw 
the mat 


Commander-in-Cl f the Italian Army, and 


riage, Bonaparte left for Italy, te 


luriu his first memorabl mpaign, which 


te thE t 
Was 


a suceession of Victorres, be found time te 


. . 
to Josephine bette 


writs 


dinary effusions of the 


Which made Josephine 
parte 
ing the 
during the campaign of Egypt, Josephine led 
a life of gavety in Paris, incurred debts, allow 
ed young officers t rt her Things became 
so bad during the | tian Alnjetincn that 
Napoleon returned to Paris 
tention of asking for a «div ‘ he Was cis 
armed at the first meeting, and J 
took full possession hin 
When 


afterwards ft iis ber at 


prokt ti | it S tehitiewd 


Austrian archduchess, | | ‘ 

sephine with tl atest: generosity ; 
always continued sew ber f e ons 
His passion for Josephine was 
tection against the anv wor n Ww » ff 
knew afterwards, but who slwave tre 


With a mixture « niempt and a xt 


ns with his sisters. expe 


lati 
whom he mat i tirst te Ger 
terwards t | Borghes M. lavwy 

not seem to us to har pletely ared 
Bonaparte or | 


rected from 1 y Stiles mst tt 


To THE 
Harvard 


vear I 


liffer: non tior In his report 
ident Elot referred to this suggestion with 
approval I have noticed in the Nation and in 
some other papers tl ussulmption that this was 
re of the plan of an un 
ery of 
after 


some means to repa the failing fortunes of 


OMMALONAL t “HOR ICAL seminary a 


t wer ind a reaching out 


» this assumption, will 


movement, such a du 


plication or triplication of teachers of theology 
entered into my ideal of the school. In my re 
port for the year 1883-4, I urged it more 


strongly. and discussed it at greater length, 
my for 1891-92. I add 


that. with some difference of detail, it was a 


than in report may 


favorite idea with James Freeman Clarke. 
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In the second place, the school was never so 
prosperous as now, and never in so little need 
of a change of policy. In the year 1880-81 the 
number of students was 23, which was higher 
than the average. In the last three years the 
number has been 40 and 41. The number is 
small, but the proportional increase is con- 
siderable. The increase has been largely in 
the direction of the higher theological educa- 
tion. This year, for instance, the school con- 
tains 14 graduates of other theological schools, 
and one of our own. 

If the plan under consideration were carried 
out, I believe that the school would be larger; 
but it would be so because, in my view at 
least, it would be better fulfilling the ideal of 
an undenominational school. I am well aware 
that to those theologians whose idea of a theo- 
logical seminary is that it shall fit students for 
the service of one denomination, and that there- 
fore they should be raised, so to speak, under 
glass, the plan will seem as ridiculous as that 
of an unpartisan civil service seems to an 
old-time politician. It will seem absurd, also, 
to those whose idea of an undenominational 
school is that it shall be conducted wholly by 
Unitarians. To those who believe that the 
office of a theological school is to help men to 
independent thought and to advance theologi- 
cal science, I think that the plan will commend 
itself as the one best suited tothe circumstances 
of our time. C. C, EVERETT. 
THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, March 18, 1893. 





A PEST OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


To tHE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir : Cannot something be done to suppress 
a nuisance like that of which I enclose here- 
with a circular? The fourth batch of these 
within the past year has just been received. 
Remembering the effective service the Nation 
did in suppressing the great Literary Bureau 
in Yellow Springs, O., in 1875, my thoughts 
naturally turn again to you. 

Very truly yours, 

WorceEsTER, Mass., March 17, 1893. 


Ww. 





[The circular in question is sent out 
from Tiffin, Ohio, by ‘‘ Yours Confiden- 
tially, Colchester, Roberts & Co.,” ‘‘being 
Alumni of first-class colleges ourselves,” 
and recognizing ‘‘the fact that the stu- 
dent of the present day, as well as he of 
the past generation, has duties to perform 
and work to do for which time and fitness 
are wholly wanting,” and that ‘‘ there are 
those who are obliged by a tyrannical col- 
lege faculty to waste both mortal time and 
parental money in gorging a brain with 
knowledge as useless to its owner as was 
Greek to the Montezumas.” ‘‘Our prices 
are as follows: High School Orations and 
Essays, $8 to $8. . Special atten- 
tion paid to Law, mathematical and medi- 
cal theses. No money r quired in 
advance,.”—Ep. NATION. } 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE ANTICIPATED. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of March 16, a letter 
by J. Shipley Newlin is headed ‘‘ De Lesseps 
Anticipated,” and a quotation is introduced 
from an essay of Sir Thomas Browne, to prove 
that he was before De Lesseps in the concep- 
tion of piercing the Isthmus of Panama. Mr. 





Newlin informs us that Sir Thomas Browne 
was born in 1605, and probably published the 
aforesaid essay about 1650. The great explor- 
er Samuel de Champlain was at the Isthmus 
of Panama in 1599, and in a work written by 
him that year he refers to a ship-canal in the 
following words: 

“One might judge, if the territory four 
leagues in extent lying between Panama and 
the river [referring to the Rio Chagres] were 
cut through, he could pass from the South Sea 
to that on the other side, and thus shorten the 
route by more than fifteen hundred leagues. 
From Panama to the Straits of Magellan would 
constitute an island, and from Panama to New 
Foundland another, so that the whole of Ame- 
rica would be in two islands.” + 

(Vide ‘Brief Discovrs des Choses plvs Re- 
marqvables,’ par Sammvel Champlain de Brov- 
age, 1599, Quebec edition, vol. i., p. 41. See 
also ‘Champlain’s Voyages,’ Prince Society’s 
edition, vol. i., p. 25.) 

EpMunND F. SLAFTER. 

308STON, March 17, 1893. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The suggestion of a Panama canal was 
made very soon after the Spanish Government 
became convinced, about 1525, that there was 
no natural waterway between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific save at the extremities of the 
continent. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to determine who first proposed such a canal. 
In 1527 the route of a carriage-road from the 
head of navigation on the Chagres River to 
the Pacific was explored. A further survey 
was ordered in 1532. On February 20, 1534, the 
Emperor Charles V. ordered a special survey 
of this region to find out the most convenient 
way to establish communication between the 
South Sea and the head of navigation of the 
Chagres, to set forth the difficulties of carry- 
ing out the project presented by the difference 
in the height of the tides and of the divergence 
in level of the shores, and to compute the 
probable cost in men and money as well as the 
time necessary to bring the enterprise to com- 
pletion. In October of the same year Andago- 
ya reported that such a project was entirely 
impracticable, that there was no prince in the 
world, however powerful, capable of uniting 
the two seas (Navarrete, ‘ Viajes y Descubri- 
mientos,’ vol. iv., pp. ix-xi). During the six- 
teenth century many surveys were made, and 
the question aroused much interest. Gomara, 
in chap. 104 of his ‘ History of the Indies,’ pub- 
lished in 1551, strongly urged the construction 
of an interoceanic canal and suggested four 
routes. Three of them were the familiar 
ones to which modern attention has been va- 
ryingly attracted, viz.: the Chagres, the Nica- 
ragua, and the Huasacualco, or Tehuantepec 
routes. Gomara realized the difficulties, but 
hopefully declared that where there is a will 
there is a way (Guillemard, ‘ Magellan,’ 198; 
Bancroft, ‘ Central America,’ iii., 738). Acos- 
ta, however, in his ‘ History of the Indies,’ 
published in 1590, referred to this project, and 
pronounced it futile to attempt to divide the 
mighty barrier of mountains established by 
God to sustain the fury of the seas (Navar- 
rete, ibid., p. xii). Again, in December, 1616, 
the King of Spain requested the Governor of 
Castilla del Oro to investigate the feasibility 
of a canal (Bancroft, ‘ Central America,’ ii., 
471). Navarrete says that Bolivar had great 
hopes that the Panama Congress of 1825 would 
devote serious attention to the canal question. 
Navarrete adds that no doubt the future ad- 
vance of the sciences and the arts will enable 
man to overcome obstacles then apparently in- 
superable. 





Bancroft’s ‘ Central America’ contains vari- 
ous references to the proposed canal, while the 
appendix to the third volume gives a full ac- 
count of the various projects of the present 
century. Bancroft is inclined to give the credit 
of the first proposal to Charles V. 

EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, March 18, 1893. 





To-THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sr: The communication published in your 
issue of March 16, under the heading ‘‘ De Les- 
seps Anticipated,” suggests the following pas- 
sage from Eckermann’s ‘Gespriiche mit 
Goethe’: 

‘* WEDNESDAY, Feb’y 21, 1827. 

‘*Dined with Goethe. He expressed much ad- 
miration for Alexander von Humboldt, whose 
work on Cuba and Colombia he had begun to 
read. The opinions expressed by Humboldt on 
the construction of a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama seemed to have a special interest for 
him. ‘Humboldt,’ said Goethe, ‘from his in- 
timate acquaintance with the topography of 
that region, has been able to indicate other 
points along the coast where, by utilizing some 
of the streams which flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the same object might, perhaps, be 
more easily attained. All this, to be sure, has 
been reserved for the enterprising spirit of the 
future. It is certain, however, that if a canal 
should be constructed which would allow the 
largest vessels to pass from the Gulf of Mexico 
into the Pacific Ocean, the consequences to the 
whole world would be quite incalculable. I 
should be surprised if the United States allowed 
such a work to escape from their hands. It is 
to be foreseen that within the next twenty or 
thirty years this young and vigorous nation, 
with its pronounced tendency towards the 
west, will occupy the vast territory beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. It is further to be foreseen 
that along this whole coast of the Pacific 
Ocean, where nature has already formed the 
largest and safest harbors, there will spring up 
important commercial centres as the medium 
of an extensive trade between China, the East 
Indies, and the United States. In this event it 
would be not only desirable, but almost neces- 
sary, that there p ose be for merchant-vessels 
and ships-of-war some speedier means of com- 
munication between the eastern and western 
coasts of North America than has hitherto 
been possible by the tedious, unpleasant, and 
expensive voyage around Cape Horn. There- 
fore, I repeat, the United States will find it ab- 
solutely necessary to construct a passage from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, and I 
am sure that this is an undertaking which they 
will one day accomplish. 

‘**T should like to live to see it, but I shall 
not. Secondly, I should like to see a canal 
connecting the Danube with the Rhine; but I 
fear this is a project too vast for the Germans 
to execute with the means at their command. 
Finally, I should like to see the English in pos- 
session of a canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 
These three great things I should like to see, 
and it would, perhaps, be worth the while to 
hold out some fifty years longer for that pur- 
pose.’ ” 


Sixty-five years have passed since Goethe 
spoke these words, and we, at least, have lived 
“*to see the English in possession of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez.” As for the Pana- 
ma Canal, if not a fait accompli, it is just 
now, as some one has said, ‘‘ decidedly in the 
air,” and that, too, in more senses than one. 

M. D. 


Roxeury, March 18, 1893. 





WIDOW BEWITCHED AND GRASS- 
WIDOW. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION : 


Sir: For the first of these expressions one 
will explore in vain the pages of Johnson, 
Richardson, Webster, and Worcester. Whether 
any of these lexicographers knew it, but 
thought it unworthy of record, may well be 
doubted. Yet it was by no means uncommon 
in the last century; and an exhaustive search 
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among my papers would, I dare say, enable me 
to produce twice as many quotations for it as 
those which follow: 


‘*My condition was very odd; for . . . I 
was a widow bewitched: I had a husband and 
no husband; and I could not pretend to marry 
again, though I knew well enough my husband 
{who, a felon, had fled the country] would 
never see England any more, if he lived fifty 
years.” De Foe, Moll Flanders (1721), p. 68 
(ed. 1840). 

‘* What can you be able to do, that would be 
more grateful to them, than if they should see 
you divore’d from your Husband; a Widow, 
nay, to live (a Widow bewitcht) worse than a 
Widow: for Widows may marry again.” Na- 
thaniel Bailey, All the Familiar Colloquies of 
Desiderius Erasmus (1725), p. 171. 

‘As to the lady herself, she has e’en as good 
a Chance of being happy as the String of 
Widows bewitched who have lately taken the 
same Route before her.” Mrs. Elizabeth Grif- 
fith, A Series of Genuine Letters between 
Henry and Frances, Vol. iv., p. 7 (1766). 

‘It would, perhaps, have been natural, if Sir 
Solomon, in his zeal to remove the licence of 
the old White Horse to his own premises, had 
offered to put the poor bewitched widow [a 
woman whose husband had disappeared mys- 
teriously] into it.” ‘‘ Lord Lowder abroad, 
Lord Denningcourt in the country, and Sir Ja- 
cob so engaged between consoling the bewitched 
widow and betting, there could be no danger 
from him.” Mrs. A. M. Bennett, The Beggar 
Girl and her Benefactors (1797). Vol. i., p. 
249; Vol. iv., p. 149 (ed. 1813). 

“Tn a letter from Major Wight to Dr. Bell, 
dated July 11, 1798, we find the following pass- 
age, which would seem to intimate that, at that 
time, some fair lady had attracted his notice : 
‘What shall you make of your widow-be- 
witched? My guess is, that she is not what 
she seems. You have not raised her in my es- 


timation by mentioning that Dr. Darwin is her | 


most intimate correspondent, and Lady Audley 
her acquaintance and friend. I don’t like 
learned ladies. They are, most generally, de- 
ficient in that delicacy and correctness which 
render a woman most truly amiable.” 
Southey’s Life of Dr. Andrew Bell (1844), 
Vol. ii., p. 75, foot-note. 

‘“*T [Lady Randann, who had divorced her 
husband] became, in the eyes of your half- 
formed bucks, the most attractive of all ob- 
jects, a widow bewitched.” Morning Chroni- 
cle (1798), in Spirit of the Public Journals, Vol. 
ii., p. 250 (1799). 

“The other, a Mrs. Waldo, a widow be- 
witched.” ‘*But his rakery had been conside- 
rably subdued by this country retreat, where 
his attentions were confined to one woman, a 
widow, or a widow bewitched, of a lieutenant 
in the navy.” Jeremy Bentham (about 1827), 


Dr W orcester defines qrass wi low, Aas ordi 
narily current, ‘‘a wife whose husband is ab 
sent from her for a length of time,” and de 
spises the locution as * 


cant or vulgar,” which 


it is not in England, but only humorous. Dr 
Webster's Editors, apparently quoting a later 
edition of Bartlett than that of 1859, while 


giving much the same definition, add. *‘or who 
has been deserted by her husband,” and cha 
racterize the phrase as a colloquialism peculiar 
to the United States. But is it employed there 
at all in its second alleged sense ° 

Goldsmith, whatever he intended, wrote, in 
1760: 

**T have made more matches in my time than 


a Yass widou Vy rhs ed 
Prior, 18387), Vol. i, 


Misce Haneous 
essay XXxvi. 

In Halliwell and Wright's edition of Nares’s 
Taylor, the 
Water-poet, destined, perhaps, to afford an 


Glossary are these verses, from 
explanatory clue to the expression in a sense 
from which that now usually borne by it has 
been perverted: 
“ Licurgus did a law in Sparta make 
That all men might their barren wives f 


And by the same law it ordained was, 
Wives might unable husbands furne to gresse 


raake 


But these 
With allusion to a horse at grass, and therefore 


verses are, even now, suggestive 
out of service, a wife living for a considerable 
period away from her husband might, by a 
bold metaphor, be spoken of as a grass-wife 
A wife so circumstanced is, 
time being, virtually a widow. May she not 
thence have come by the designation of gress 


But I do not hug myself for this spe 


7) 


widow f 


| culation. 


in his Works (1838-1843), Vol. x., pp. 14, 24. So | 


Sir John Bowring reports what was said to 
him by Bentham, who was born in 1748. 

See also the quotation from Mrs. Gaskell's 
Sylvia’s Lovers, given by the Rev. T. Lewis O. 
Davies, in his Supplementary English Glossa- 
ry (1881). 

A widow bewitched is, then, ‘‘a woman who 
is living in divorce, practical, if not actual.” 

The expression, as I am told by a gentleman 
and a lady who lived many years in Devon- 
shire, is often used there, but, they think, in 
the sense of ‘‘a widow eager to remarry.” It 
rarely occurs, nowadays, in books; and I sus- 
pect that it is found in very few of the English 
dialects. 

For the following curious quotation, earlier 
than my earliest for widow bewitched, I have 
to thank Dr. Murray, of the New English Die 
tionary: 

‘If my marrying a fortune has made me a 
scoundrel, . . it is but while I continue 


a Widower bewitched.” John Dunton, Life 
and Errors, ete. (1705), Vol. i, p. 405 (ed. 
1818), 


In Mr. Bartlett's Dictionary of American- 
isms we read: 
‘“Grass Widow. A wife who has been sepa 


rated from her husband; called also a *‘ widow 
bewitched. In England, the term grass widow 


signifies an unmarried woman who has had a 
child.” 


Bartlett's second meaning of grass-widorw is 
known, I believe, only hereabouts and for some 
way north from here. In the Vocabulary of 
East Anglia it is said to signify ‘\a forsaken 
fair one, whose nuptials, not celebrated in a 
church, were consummated, in all pastoral sim- 
plicity, on the green turf.” Pretty well, for 
one of your cloth, Rev. Robert Forby, defunct 
Rector of Fincham, Norfolk! But the Rev 
W. T. Spurdens, dissatisfied with the elucida 
tion of his brother-cleric, dogmatizes, touching 
“This should be 


grace-widow ; one who has the favour or grace 


grass-widow, in this wise: 


hide her shame 
Florby}. 
And what are 
an 


shown her of being allowed to 
under the pretence of 
{p.] 140, is merely fanciful.” 
you, 


widow hood 


sir? The question why unmarried 
mother is called, by rustic euphemism, a grass 
widow is still to be answered. Was the other 
import of the epithet originally misapprehend 
ed by the illiterate ° F. H. 

February 8, 1893 
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Politics,” edited by Prof 
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United States,” by Prof 


University of Michigan: 
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| * The Queen's Prime Ministers” a biography 
| of the Earl of Aberdeen by his son, Sir 


Arthus 

Gordon 
S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce for 
early publication * Persian Literature, Ancient 
and Modern,’ by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reel \ 


facsimile illuminated title-page of a 


of the 
Persian manuscript will enrich the volume, to 
ne of 


ww itt 


gether with a facsimile 
the oldest known 


possession of the Univer 


of a portion of 


Zend manuseripts, me 


sitv of Oxford 


A collection of papers on * Methods of Teach 


ing Modern Languages" is in the press of D 
C. Heath & 
Von Sybel's * Erhebung Europas gegen Na 
poleon [.,’ edited as a text-book by A. B 
Nichols, instructor in German at Harvard 
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Hol 


‘Through Colonial Doorways,” by Anne 
lingsworth Wharton, and * Outlines of Forest 
ry. by Prof. Edwin J, Houst are armory the 
forthcoming publications of J. BL Lippi: tt 
Co 

Zola’s latest story Miualern Marriages,’ will 
be published directly by Benj. R. Tucker 

‘Homer and the Epic’ is the tith Mr An 





drew Lang's new book, in which he maintain 
the unity of the * Hiad,’ and discusses Wolf's at 
tack by the light of the history of other epics 
the ‘Song of Roland,” for example, and the 
‘Kalevala. It will be published at once by 
Longmans, Green & Co. The sar hous has 

| in preparation a treatise on ‘Telephone Lines 

| and their Properties,” by Prof. W. J. Hopkins 

| of the Drexel Institut 

| The second series of Mr. ¢ RK. BR. Rarrett’s 
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| general make-up of the work does lit to tl 
publishers 
Prof. N. Perini of King’s ¢ x I lon, 
has edited Dante's * Vita Nuova’ (London: Ha 
| chette ; Boston : Schoenhof) for the use of ave 
rage students of Italian. His notes are not too 


gives fur 


form of 


numerous nor too recondite, and he 


her help by printing the mo 


archaic words in brackets beside the original 
in the text, thus, ‘‘etade (eta avvegnach? 
quantunque).” The substance of the notes is 
} eminently sensible, free alike from pedantic 
quibbles and from critical fads. The book is 


so well printed. and is in shape so convenient, 
to 
who do not need its notes 

M. de Vogiie, the leading French popularizer 
of the Russian n 


» the 


ought be popular even with readers 


that it 


ovelists, is also an industrious 


contributor t periodical press, and most, 


if not all, of the books he has published are re 
» | prints of his magazine articles. Such a reprint 


is his ‘ Heures d'Histoire,’ a duodecimo of 364 
pages just published in Paris by Armand Colin 
& Co. The title of the collection is a misnomer, 
as the articles are nearly all book reviews, 
more or less worthy of reproduction. The con 
‘luding one, however, written last December, 
treats of 
sort of way, and especially deplores the cor- 


ruption of the press revealed anew by the Pa 


the Panama scandal in a lachrymose 


nama investigation 
We have received from B. Westermann & 
Co. the first instalment of the fifth edition of 
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‘Meyers Konversations-Lexikon,’ after an in- 
terval which, as our readers are aware, has 
been filled by the issue of two annual supple- 


ments. Everything will now be freshly re- 
wrought: the type is larger and clearer, parti- 
cularly the black letter of the titles, and the 
longer articles are usefully divided by appro- 
priate sub-headings; the paper is, as being free 
from wood, guaranteed against growing yel- 
low. But the greatest difference will lie in the 
number of illustrations, of one kind and an- 
other, some ten thousand being promised. The 
part before us contains, besides cuts in the 
text, colored plates of European artillerymen, 
and of an aquarium; colored maps of equato- 
rial Africa and of American history, and a 
colored plan of Amsterdam; and an architec- 
tural sheet in black and white, giving exam- 
ples of Renaissance buildings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The barrenness of 
the contents of this tract of the alphabet for- 
bids further comment, and the solid worth 
and accuracy of this self-renewing dictionary 
are too well known to be dwelt upon. 

‘The Published Writings of George N. Law- 
rence, 1844-1891,’ by L. S. Foster, forms Bulle- 
tin No. 40 of the United States National Mu- 
seum, and is No. iv. of the series of ‘‘ Biogra- 
phies of American Naturalists.” Besides a 
striking portrait and a short sketch of the ca- 
reer of Mr. Lawrence, there are about 125 
pages concerning his publications, especially 
interesting to ornithologists. 

The great value of the collections made by 
expeditions sent out by the trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History of New 
York city, in their efforts to secure representa- 
tions from the various geological horizons, is 
becoming manifest through the published bul- 
letins. Their importance is thus far most ap- 
parent in the light they throw on the forms, 
characters, and relationships of many species 
hitherto known only by fragments. One of 
the articles to which we refer is a sixty-six- 
page illustrated pamphlet, by Prof. Henry F. 
Osborn and Dr. J. L. Wortman, on the ‘ Fossil 
Mammals of the Wahsatch and Wind River 
Beds.’ Another, by the same authors, relates 
to the ‘Characters of Protoceras (Marsh), the 
New Artiodactyl from the Lower Miocene.’ 
It isdecided that this genus represents a dis- 
tinct family which may not consistently be re- 
ferred to either the Pecora or the Tragulina, 
as now characterized, and of which neither an- 
cestors nor descendants have yet been recog- 
nized. 

No. 3 of vol. ii. of the Bulletin from the La- 
boratories of Natural History of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa contains several entomological 
papers by H. F. Wickham, one of them on 
Alaskan forms, and a ‘‘ Report on Zodlogical 
Explorations on the Lower Saskatchewan 
River” by C. C. Nutting. The last is rich in 
ornithological data, the list of birds being 
lengthy and accompanied by many field notes. 
Some of the names are introduced on slender 
evidence, as, description by natives. Bonasa 
umbellus, the ruffed grouse, is recorded from 
a headless body ‘‘with the characteristic red- 
dish brown tail”; but Brewster, one of the 
best authorities, states that individuals of B. 
togata, the common form of the region, also 
have this mark. In respect to the white color 
on the under surfaces of so many sea birds, the 
author remarks that it may be directive,serving 
to flash a signal to others when the bird dives 
for prey. ‘‘Thus we can see a possible utility 
to the species in the possession of white under 
parts, this utility being at the same time no 
disadvantage to the individual who uncon- 
sciously gives the signal.” The act of darting 


¢ 





upon prey, whatever the color of the bird, is a 
signal not likely to escape notice or be misun- 
derstood by any of the keen-eyed creatures in 
sight bent upon a similar mission. The white- 
ness of the lower parts accords with the theory 
advanced by Garman of a bleaching effect of 
the light reflected from broken surfaces, crys- 
tals of sand, ice, etc. The author’s treatment 
of the matter suggests that, like so many others, 
he inclines to look upon present utility as suffi- 
cient proof of origin by natural selection. 

In the form of pamphlet extras, Prof. E. D. 
Cope publishes a couple of papers of impor- 
tance to herpetologists. The first and larger, 
on ‘‘ The Osteology of the Lacertilia ” (Pro- 
ceedings Am. Philos. Society, 1892) treats of 
North American genera of lizards; and the se- 
cond, ‘‘ On Degenerate Types of Scapular and 
Pelvic Arches in the Lacertilia,” from the 
Journal of Morphology, vol. vii., relates to 
genera of lizards from which the limbs have 
partially or entirely disappeared. 

The latest issue in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in History and Political Science 
is a readable pamphlet of some fifty pages on 
‘The World’s Representative Assemblies of To- 
day.’ In the table at the end may be found a 
compact summary of the leading facts regard- 
ing not merely the well-known national assem- 
blies, but even such bodies of minor importance 
as the Council of Andorra or the Parliament 
of Finland. The qualifications of members, 
their number, and the character of the elec- 
torate, are presented in a form convenient for 
reference or comparison. In the essay which 
precedes, the compiler, Mr. E. K. Alden, has 
combined a series of notes on the more impor- 
tant questions to which a comparative study 
of this sort gives rise. Of course, no attempt 
is made to treat any of them fully in such nar- 
row limits; but many interesting points of 
view are suggested on such subjects as the size 
of the chambers, reélection, committees, the 
referendum. One who plans to undertake a 
more extended consideration of the subject or 
any of its parts will find this careful outline 
an admirable guide. From the skill with which 
the facts are grouped and their tedium relieved 
by apt allusions, even non-professional readers 
will enjoy reading it. 

We have already noticed Mrs. Zelia Nuttail’s 
discovery of a Hispano-Mexican manuscript of 
the sixteenth century in the Biblioteca Na- 
zionale of Florence, and called attention to its 
importance as a contribution to our knowledge 
of the civilization and especially of the reli- 
gious conceptions of the ancient Aztecs. In 
making a critical study of this interesting 
document, Mrs. Nuttall came upon a passage 
which placed in her hands the key to the old 
Mexican system of dividing time into days, 
weeks, months, years, etc., and enabled her to 
reconstruct the calendar of the ancient Aztecs. 
She embodied the results of her researches in a 
series of tables, which she laid before the Con- 
gress of Americanists at Huelva on the 11th of 
last October, showing that the Mexican cycle 
consisted of 13,515 days, comprising fifty-two 
ritual years of 260 days each (less five days at 
the end of the cycle), or fifty-one lunar years 
of 265 days each (based on nine moons), or 
thirty-seven solar years of 365 days each. In 
order to equalize the lunar and solar years and 
to bring them into harmony with each other, 
ten days were intercalated at the end of the 
fifty-first lunar year, so that each new cycle 
began in the same lunar and solar positions as 
the first. Each period commenced with a day 
bearing one of the four names acatl, tecpatl, 
ealli, tochtli. This calendar, which is by no 
means so complicated as it seems to be at first 





sight, was submitted to Prof. Norman Lockyer, 
who found it to be in perfect accordance with 
astronomical observations, and expressed the 
opinion that it must have been used by the 
aborigines of Mexico for nearly 4,000 years. 
At the request of the Queen Regent of Spain, 
Mrs. Nuttall was presented to her Majesty, 
who complimented her on her scholarly inves- 
tigations and showed the liveliest interest in 
them. 

In accordance with a ministerial resolution, 
a careful examination and description of rare 
MSS. lodged in the different libraries and 
archives of the Prussian provinces is now be- 
ing made. One of the most interesting finds 
so far is a history of the Incas, written by 
Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboas in 1572. It is 
supposed that this is the original copy sent by 
the author to King Philip, of which all traces 
had been lost for many years. Before coming 
into the possession in 1785 of the Gittingen li- 
brary, where it now is, it had belonged to 
Abraham Granov of Leyden. 

The British Labor Commission has been at 
the pains to collate the reports of all the Bu- 
reaus of Labor in the United States—a vast 
labor, and extremely well performed. Whether 
it was worth doing at all is perhaps questiona- 
ble, when it is recollected that a New York 
functionary named Peck, whose methods were 
exposed to the light of publicity during the 
last political campaign, was a typical Labor 
Commissioner. The contradictory character of 
the results furnished by these authorities 
almost passes belief. We should have been 
glad to have the British Commission compute 
the cost to this country of the maintenance of 
these bureaus; it is probable that the income 
of several thousand farmers would be required 
to meet the expense. The United States Com- 
mission cost $25,000 in 1885 and $175,000 in 1892. 
As to the practical results, they are indicated 
with scientific precision by the Commissioner, 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, who states that ‘‘ the 
statistical illustrations of the various features 

are the results of original inquiry, and 
these statistical illustrations, taken in connec- 
tion with others, which are all from most 
trustworthy sources and from highest authori- 
ties, constitute a grouping of facts relative to 
conditions claiming the fullest attention.” 

The March Pedagogical Seminary makes 
the interesting announcement of a purpose on 
the part of its conductors, provided the neces- 
sary funds can be obtained, to establish ‘‘an 
ideal school for young children.” The intention 
is to embody in an actual object-lesson as many 
as possible of the results arrived at by the 
scientific study of pedagogy, beginning with 
grounds, building and school furniture, and 
ending with applied child-study in its higher 
forms; Such an experiment ought by all means 
to be tried. 

There is nothing in the New World for March 
more noticeable than Mr. J. W. Chadwick’s 
paper on ‘‘ Whittier’s Spiritual Career,” which, 
after all that has been written about the poet, 
contains much both of criticism and insight 
that will repay perusal. He recurs to the late 
Samuel Longfellow’s services to Whittier in 
making him a popular hymn-writer by dint of 
free handling, curtailing, and patching, for 
which the poet’s gratitude may perhaps be in- 
ferred, and was probably deserved at least 
from the pecuniary point of view as extending 
Whittier’s fame and increasing the demand for 
his works. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for 1893 opens 
with a paper on the ethnography of Guatemala 
by Dr. K. Sappey, which is accompanied by a 
map so colored as to show the distribution of 
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the nineteen different languages and dialects 


spoken in the republic. These are briefly de- 


scribed, and some information is given as to the 


distinguishing characteristics of the various 
native tribes. The author ascribes the meagre 
ness of his knowledge to the extraordinary dis 


trust of the Indian for the European, making | 


it very difficult for the latter even to enter an 
Indian’s hut. In some few districts inhabited 
by Indians of pure blood, there are still to be 
found the remnants of the old civilization, 
shown particularly in their methods of gov- 
ernment and healing, and in their love for 
music and poetry. Improvisations, he adds, 
‘an sometimes be heard at their dances. Both 
music and poetry, however, are fast disappear- 


ing before the increasing influence of the | 


Spanish, and the Indian is distinctly deterio 
rating. In a supplemental number Dr. 8. 


Ruge treats of the development of the carto- 


graphy of America up to 1570. After a gene 
ral survey of the sources of information, he 
gives a descriptive list of ninety-one voyages, 
beginning with that of Columbus and ending 
with Pedro Marquez, who explored the south- 
ern coast of North America in 1573. This is 
followed by a similar list of about two hun- 
dred and fifty maps, charts, and globes, 
which were published or drawn between the 
years 1492 and 1570. The paper illus- 
trated by thirty-two of the most interesting 
maps. 

Dr. Nansen and Lieut. Peary have found a 
rival in Mr. Fred. G. Jackson, F.R.G.S., who 
announces that he is about to make the at- 
tempt to reach the Pole from Franz Josef 
Land. His expedition, consisting of ten men, 
with sledges and dogs, will probably start this 
summer, and he hopes to go into his winter 
quarters some distance to the northward of 
Kira Harbor. On the supposition that land 
exists to within a comparatively short distance 
of the Pole, he proposes to spend the next sum- 
mer in establishing a second and possibly a 
third depot of supplies still farther to the 
north. If he should succeed in getting within 
two hundred miles of the Pole, he will winter 
at that point, and devote the following sum- 
mer to an attempt to reach his goal. 

An official report states that the Pinsk marsh- 
es, represented on most maps as covering an 
enormous area on either bank of the Pripet 

{iver in West Russia, have been in great part 
reclaimed. Within the last fifteen years ca- 
nals, aggregating 2,196 miles in length, have 


1s 


been dug, draining nearly one-half of the 
16,000,000 acres of which they consist. Eight 


hundred thousand acres have been transformed 
into meadow land, immense tracts of forest 
have been dried and brought within reach of 
a market, and the river is lined with prosper- 
ous farms. Fevers have been reduced, and the 
terrible disease of the hair, the plica polonica, is 
said to have entirely disappeared. It is pro 
posed to bring immigrants from Great Russia 
to occupy the new lands. 

The late Bishop Brooks was unquestionably 
a bad subject for portraiture, difficult to be 
caught by camera or by the artist’shand. The 
extant likenesses of him vary not a little and 
are seldom satisfactory. Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
have just put out an etching, by Charles A. 
Walker, which we must take leave to think 
hard and unsympathetic, though the publish- 
ers vouch for its resemblance to the ‘* Bishop,” 
as if his appearance underwent some change on 
his promotion. 

An erratum of more than ordinary conse- 
quence should be pointed out in our review 
of ‘The Nationalisation of Health,’ in No 
1445, in line 26 (p. 183), where ‘* typhus” crept 





i 





in for “typhoid.” which communicable 


through the water supply, 


is 
whereas typhus 
is distinctly infectious, like smallpox 


Inthe March Aflantie Sir Edward Stra 
chey writes, in the pleasant, somewhat old 
fashioned manner which. we have before de 
scribed, a paper on ‘ Persian Poetry,” graphic 
and touched with sentiment, and instinct with 
good taste. The subject is, at the same time, 
remote and much worn by the pens of critics, 
but he discloses such poetical charm in his 
brief review as to make the matter treasure 
trove equally with his unusually refined lite- 
rary treatment. Style is so much a lost art of 
the modern magazine as to makea single in 
stance notable, though it comes in this par- 
ticular case in a curiously antiquated form 
The paper belongs to the period of Fitzgerald's 
Oxford conversations, and suggests a similarly 
refined culture in the taste of its author. Dr 
Furness’s reminiscences of Emerson, delightful 
in their colloquial and random character, also 
remind the reader of a time when writers had 
leisure to attend to their words and found their 
account in it. His anecdotes of the spirit of 
Harvard youths in his day, their enthusiasm for 
the well-turned phrase and the purely rhetori 
calin style, are significant of the sources of that 
literary success which makes the brightest spot 
in our book-history; and with them may be 
joined Dr. Hale's anecdotes of Harvard in his 
college days, illustrative of Edward Channing's 
In Re- 
ports on the English Department of such an 
unenviable sort as the late half-humorous dis- 
closures of the ability of the young students 


teaching. those times there were no 


to express themselves; and possibly such re 
cords of the past may be as useful a commen 
tary as any for the reading of those who have 
the training of the future Harvard authors 
in charge. Mr. Havelock Ellis gives some in 
teresting statistics of the genealogy of a dozen 
contemporary English authors, with the view 
of showing that they are not of pure English 
blood, and makes the somewhat sweeping cor 
relative assertion that *‘ genius * does not exist 
except as a resultant of the fusion of the long- 
headed and the broad-headed primitive races 
of Europe. 


—Returning for a moment to Dr. Furness’s 
article, we remark that he says: ** Our nation- 
al motto, ‘ E pluribus unum,’ does not mean, as 
I imagine it is generally understood, one made 
up of many, but one out of many.” This is a 
very old criticism, but is as baseless as it is old, 
and was exploded years and years ago. But, as 
some young persons may be misled by Dr. Fur- 
ness’s doctrine, it may be as well to quote once 
more the familiar verses from the pseudo-Vir 
gilian ‘ Moretum,’ 1(4-6, which settles the mat- 
ter so far as the Latinity is concerned 

“ calor est ¢ pluribus unwa 
nec totus viridis, quia lactea frusta repugnant 
nec de lacte nitens, quia tot variatur ab hertbis 


Southern scholars were rather fond of citing 
these verses in secession days, and no wonder 
* Lactea frusta repugnant ” 
side of the irrepressible conflict, and it suited 
them to regard the Union as a salad and not as 
Those 
read Cowper will recall his translation of the 


the 


represented their 


a growth who are old enough to have 


passage and the lines so distasteful to 


States’-rights people 
* He grinds, and by degrees his herbs below 
Last in cach other, their men powers forego.” 


—Scribner’s brings forward a very full and 
detailed review of the French Symbolists, but 
the subject itself forbids a very clear presenta- 
tion of their notion or methods. 


The names | 
are given and some analysis of their mostly ob- 


he 
sential a part of the scheme of these reformers 


scure works; the language, however, Is too es 


to permit the reader to feel their originality «1 


eccentricity very accurately in the dress of a 


translation. Such attempts at a new mele of 


literature depend much on delicacies of phrase 
and cadence, and we should do wrong to jus 
of anything except their matter from this 
Thei: matter 


midsummer madness, so far as it appears here 


account is at best a tale fora 


The school has value as a sign and illustration 
of the fin de siecle, independently of its intrinsi 
worth 


The autobiography of Audubon is a 


charming piece of self-revelation and of de 
scription of intimate home surroundings; it is 
a pity there is not more of such a simple and 
direct story of reality The philanthrops 
papers of the magazine are continued in an a 
count of the Andover House in Boston. Th 


article is mainly confined to the deseription of 

the organization and its methods, and discloses 
life of the in | 

This renders it less effective 

public opinion, but it will be useful t 

the 


almost nothing of the poor Sows 


ton in leavenit 


the 
ganizers of work 


AO poor in 


cities 


Harper's, besides the usual grist of travel 
is distinguished by a careful summary account 
\frica 


are vers 


of the slave-trade and the man-hunt in 
from the pen of Stanley The cuts : 
shecking, both in physiegnomy and in in 


dent, but they illustrate the text; and the mea 


sures suggested by the author, though they 
involve great expense and something of specu 
lative motive, are made plausible The el 


ment of duty inthe problem is much empha 
sized, and the need of action in the interest 

the material future of Africa as well 
manity is set forth with the clear and pre 
The continu 
which the subject has received is possi 


eloquence of facts 


us 





most promising sign that some line of action 
must finally be taken by civilized nations. The 
topic of official society in Washington is 
developed by Mr. Henry Loomis Nels 

vf the 


shows how truly the social life 


nati 
all its prosperous varieties is reflected in 
daily round of the gatherings of peopl 
Washington for acquaintance or private di 
Several distinct 


drawn, and the conventional rule to whi 


cleverly 
h 
who stay succumb is presented in all its bar 


version t¥ pes are 


1} 
Ail 


renness, ennui, and routine The more int 
resting part, by far, is that floating and shift 
ing element which, though alwavs there, does 


net suffer the social change, but remains in its 


untaught, ungoverned, and picturesque rude 
lively curiosity 
Wall” 
students of 
of the 


pular story even in our best-reputed mags 


ness of natural good-will and 
Mrs. Deland’s tale of ‘“* The Face on the 
is worthy of attention by 
morals in literature and the tendenev 


also 


yx 
zines 

‘Na 
Admiral 


The Century's piece de 
Deportation to Elba.’ by 
The 

practically unknown, and it is of great histo 


émstance 18 
poleon's 
Ussher, who was in charge account is 
rical and personal interest in relation to Napo- 
leon. Westminster Abbey is elaborately de 
illustrated, and the 
main article of the number. The greater por 
tion of the up with the 
lighter sort of painter-travel sketches, in which 
picturesqueness and distance are equal attrac- 
tions to the reader. For the musical public 
there is a notice of Saint-Saéns; for the reli- 
gious, a paper on the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment writings: and the usual serials, including 
the interesting correspondence of General and 
Senator Sherman, continue. 


scribed and is second 


magazine is taken 
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—On February 9 the lecture-room of the In- 
dian Institute at Oxford was crowded by many 
of the Orientalists, some of them Orientals, in 
residence at Oxford, to hear the well-known 
American Zend scholar, Dr. L. H. Mills, on 
‘‘ Immortality in the Gathas.” The word im- 
mortality as it occurs in the Gathas was one 
of those poetical personifications which in later 
use soon sank to the lower level of theological 
abstractions. Was there room for doubting its 
reference in the GAthas to a spiritual and fu- 
ture state? As used in the Vedas, it common- 
ly designated a supernatural eternity attached 
to the life of gods. Did the same word neces- 
sarily mean a life after death in the Old and 
New Avesta? Suppose it does not, then in se- 
veral passages the GAthic immortality, being 
described as this present life indefinitely pro- 
longed, would suggest rather the ‘ hundred 
autumns” of the sister book than the eternal 
life of Indra, It was at all events plain that 
the hope of immortality, as it presented itself 
in both books, grew out of the desire of a life 
prolonged on earth beyond ordinary limits. 
However, in the typical chapter of the Gathas 
it is the soul of a youthful Gathic saint which 
progresses towards heaven. This heaven was 
a life filled with holiness ‘in thought, word, 
and deed,” but still it was life, and excluded 
death as of the evil spirit. Here we may de- 
tect the difference between the Vedic hundred 
years of life and Gathic immortality, which 
was a banishment of death. If we were to 
stop at this, and insist upon excluding the no- 
tion of a future and spiritual immortality, 
what could we do with those Gathic passages 
where this very state of ‘‘death banishment” 
in the present life is wrought out to a climax 
by appeals to an immortality vouchsafed by 
Mazda Ahura with the fulness of grace from 
himself as the head of Dominion? What of 
the graphic glimpses given of its inverted coun- 
terpart in store ‘‘for those believing ill, false 
men, evil minded”? ‘In falsehood’s home,” 
we read, ‘“‘at last their forms abide.” More- 
over, there is the apostrophe to Mazda Ahura— 
““when, as rewarding deeds and words, thou 
shalt establish evil for the evil, and bappy 
blessings for the good, by thy just discernment 
in the creation’s final change.” Géathic im- 
mortality, though often conceived of as a 
deathlessness in the present life to be complet- 
ed in a future state after the still sacred body 
should have paid the debt of nature, involved 
a future existence. This teaching made the 
Avesta the book of the other life to the pre- 
Christian world. 


—In a college pamphlet recently printed in 
England for private circulation among Cam- 
bridge women students, past and present, 
there is given, by a leading member of the 
Women’s University Settlement at Southwark, 
a statement of the aims and policy of the Set- 
tlement which invites comparison with the an- 
nual report (lately referred to in these columns) 
of the College Settlement Association nearer 
home. As an independent body, it is stated, 
the Southwark Settlement could not undertake 
a third of what it does; only by holding to the 
principle of codperation with others, rather 
than of origination by themselves, are its mem- 
bers able to attempt the work they do. In ac- 
cordance with this admirable principle, the 
Settlement provides a secretary, treasurer, and 
other members for the local committee of the 
Charity Organization Society; it also lends’ its 
helping hand to the Children’s Country Holi- 
day Fund, the Invalid Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion, the Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants, and the London 


¢ 





Pupil Teachers’ Association. The Women’s 
Benefit Society for Southwark finds its head- 
quarters at the Settlement, while the Nursing 
Association for the same area has lately come 
into close connection with it. District visiting, 
board school work, rent collecting, or ‘* house- 
management,” claim the energies of other 
workers. In addition to its federated interests, 
the Settlement has for its newest independent 
venture a Junior Club for Girls who have just 
left school and are under sixteen. This club, 
which is thus far very popular with the chil- 
dren, meets four nights a week and has classes 
in various subjects. Finally, the writer gives 
a highly suggestive paragraph to what she 
calls the ‘‘ somewhat new aspect of the Settle- 
ment as a training ground for workers.” Al- 
though in most fields of work, she goes on to 
say, the value of training is now clearly recog- 
nized, its value for the workers among the 
poor has not been sufficiently considered. At 
the Settlement, on the side of practice, the 
worker may acquire business-like habits and 
‘that power of dealing readily with people of 
all kinds which comes from much personal 
contact”; while on the side of theory she may 
attend the lectures given from time to time, 
and the monthly instructions in the technical 
side of work, ‘‘though perhaps she will learn 
most from the informal talk that goes on 
constantly around her.” Like the annual re- 
port already referred to, this informal paper 
has no statistics or tabulated records to offer, 
nor, it is stated, has the Settlement much to 
show in the way of buildings, or class-rooms, 
or apparatus of any kind. But in merely 
standing for the idea of the value and neces- 
sity of accurate and prolonged training for 
work hitherto too often recommended and 
taken up as an outlet for the otherwise unoc- 
cupied energies of women without the requi- 
site qualifications, the Settlement is perform- 
ing a needed service to society; while in its 
singleness of aim and its ideal of immediate 
practical helpfulness to the poor and unfortu- 
nate, it sets a standard that cannot be too 
closely followed by all later foundations of a 
similar character. 


—The French journals now contain constant 
reports and descriptions of the ‘‘envois” to 
the French exposition at Chicago. The Temps, 
a fortnight ago, noticed at some length the 
works of art sent from the national establish- 
ments—the porcelain of Sévres and the tapes- 
tries of Beauvais and the Gobelins. From 
Sévres, besides important decorated pieces, 
vases, amphoree, plates and dishes, cups, etc., 
painted by the best-known Sévres artists, there 
are coming several busts and figures in biscuit 
of extreme delicacy and exquisite execution— 
among others, a reproduction of the (official) 
bust of the President of the Republic by 
Chapu (distinguished chiefly, perhaps, for his 
beautiful monumental tombs); a bust of the 
Republic herself, by Injalbert, whose works 
follow the best traditions of French sculpture; 
a reduced reproduction of the statue of Fran- 
cois Boucher by Aubé—one of the most cha- 
racteristic of his many portrait statues; by 
Suchetet, still a comparatively young man, a 
Leda; a Judith by Aizelin, whose female figures 
excel in fineness and elegance; and by Barrias, 
who fifteen years ago became famous through 
‘‘ Les Premiéres Funérailles,” the figure of Mo- 
zart as a child. This work dates from ten 
years ago. The little virtuoso is represented 
as tuning his violin, which rests on his slightly 
raised knee, and his head is bent in attention; 
the mingling of childishness and genius in the 
expression is admirable. From Beauvais we 





are to see ten great pieces of tapestry, and six 
from the Gobelins, of which the most note- 
worthy is ‘‘ La Filleule des Fées,” designed by 
Mazerolle, the border by Galland. Other pieces 
of decorative art are also on their way—an 
Amphitrite by Mercié, a figure of ivory and 
gold on a pedestal of gold-work; a dish in 
faience decorated by Mme. Moreau-Nélaton, 
and cups in the marvellous gold-cloisonné 
translucent enamel of Thesmar. This list, which 
might be much lengthened, indicates that the 
visitors to the exhibition will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing not only beautiful reproduc- 
tions, but alsosome specimens of the new forms 
of plastic art that have attracted attention in 
the recent Salons. 


—The vigor with which study in the varied 
field of economics has been prosecuted in the 
last fifteen years is strikingly illustrated in the 
new edition of Cossa’s well-known ‘Guide to 
the Study of Political Economy.’ The earlier 
work has, in fact, been entirely rewritten as 
well as greatly enlarged, and so appropriately 
bears a new name: ‘Introduzione allo Studio 
dell’ Economia Politica’ (Milan: Hoepli). The 
extent of the general part, on methods, etc., is 
more than doubled, while in the historical part 
we have 430 pages instead of 150. The number 
of authors mentioned is increased from about 
700 to over 2,000. Apart from this marked en- 
richment of material, there are noticeable im- 
provements in classification. In the ‘Guide’ 
all the historical matter preceding the chapter 
on the Physiocrats was massed, with merely 
chronological subdivisions, in two chapters en- 
titled Ancient Political Economy and Modern 
Political Economy. In the ‘Introduzione,’ in 
their place, are chapters on The Epoch of 
Fragmentary Work, Monographs, Empirical 
Systems, The Liberal Reaction and Eclecti- 
cism, The Precursors of the Science. In read- 
ing these chapters one is vividly impressed 
with the tentative, groping process which cha- 
racterizes the progress of human thought. The 
survey of the modern development of econo- 
mic science is very full and interesting. The 
chapter on the United States appeared last 
year in the Giornale deg!’ Economisti, and 
was noticed in these columns. The last chap- 
ter deals with contemporary Theoretic Social- 
ism. We shall seem captious, but we should 
have been pleased to learn something of the 
condition of economic studies in Spanish and 
Portuguese America. <A subject-index, in ad- 
dition to the index of names, would render 
more accessible to the reader the wealth of 
special studies mentioned. Prof. Cossa has 
placed all students under the greatest obliga- 
tion by this truly masterly work. The thought- 
ful reader cannot rise from a perusal of it 
without being profoundly impressed with the 
instructive past, the present vigor, and the 
splendid future of economic science. 








MILNER’S ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


England in Egypt. By Alfred Milner, Late 
Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold ; New York: Macmil- 
lan. 


THE time at which this work appears is cu- 
riously opportune, and the circumstances un- 
der which it has been given to the public are 
almost unique. Our readers have been kept 
informed of England’s remarkable endeavors 
for the regeneration of Egypt since, in 1882, 
she decided, against her own inclination, to 
undertake single-handed the task of saving 
that country from the anarchy with which it 
was threatened. Mr. Milner’s book has been 
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written to explain fully to all the world the 


extraordinary conditions under which that | 
work has been done; the hindrances which have | 
been met with and their origin; the degree of | 


success attained; the national duty, as he con- 
ceives it, which devolves upon England to stick 
courageously to the thankless but necessary 
task to which she has put her hand; the duty 
of other nations to give her at least moral sup- 
port and sympathy in her efforts to solve the 
Egyptian problem. 

A distinctive character and special interest 
is given to the book by the author's official 
position. After serving a long apprenticeship 
in finance under Mr. Goschen, to whom he 
was private secretary, Mr. Milner was sent to 
Egypt to fill the important post which he has 
held for some years in the Department of 
Finance. Last year he returned to England 
to assume the duties of Chairman of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, one of the highest English 
departmental appointments. In his Egyptian 
pest he must have had an opportunity to see 
from the inside the secret working of the 
whole machine of government; in his English 
post he must still write under a deep sense of 
official responsibility. Noting these facts, we 
observe, almost with surprise, the absolute 
frankness and fulness with which English 
methods of dealing with Egypt are discussed. 
It is quite impossible to conceive a man of Mr. 
Milner’s standing writing this book without 
having the expressed or tacit consent of his 
colleagues and of the superiors who are respon- 
sible for the position of affairs in Egypt. It is 
not every day that the public are thus invited 
to look at and pass judgment upon the inner 
processes of diplomacy and statecraft in a 
sphere which is peculiarly a centre of interna- 
tional contention and intrigue. For this is 
the case in Egypt. Everybody has known in a 
vague way that for the last few years the po- 
litical situation in that country has been one 
of the most anomalous in the world. Events 
have constantly suggested the probability that 
the Egyptian question might become the pivot 
of European politics at any moment. The 
irritability and sensitiveness of France touch- 
ing all Egyptian matters has been exceeded 
only by her depth of feeling in respect of 
Alsace and Lorraine. For the moment of 
diplomatic advantage in the one case she 
watcbes as sedulously as for the moment of 
military advantage in the other. Turkey, too, 
with less power, has equal willingness to cause 
embarrassment, while almost every European 
nation has rights or interests in Egypt which 
tend to complicate the situation. England, 
meanwhile, has assumed the main responsi- 
bility for the good government of the country. 
It is through this political tangle that Mr. 
Milner undertakes to guide his readers. 

Primarily his book commends itself by per- 
fect simplicity, directness, and manifest sin- 
cerity of statement. The keynote of every 
effective book is in the present case unmis- 
takable. In a recent address Lord Rosebery 
said that the British Empire was **the greatest 
secular agency for good now known to man- 
kind. It would be nothing,” he continued, 
‘* were it a symbol of violence and rapine, or 
even conquest; it is what it is. It represents 


everywhere peace and civilization and com- | 


merce, the negation of violence.” This is a 
large claim and a large faith, but it is precise- 
ly that which, applied to the particular case of 
Egypt, Mr. Milner preaches in this book. He 
does not base his doctrine on mere assertion, 
but expounds and illustrates it with a fulness 
of knowledge anda variety of proof drawn from 
industrial and financial statistics, and no less 


| from moral considerations, which must put the 


critics upon their mettle. 


As to his accuracy: 


**T have spared no pains,” he says, “to veri- 
fy every statement, either by reference to pub- 
lished records or by careful consultation of 
| men intimately acquainted with the work of 
| the several departments of government. Mis 
takes there may be, but they are assuredly not 
due to a desire to twist or conceal facts in favor 
of any particular view, however strongly I may 
hold it. If the facts will not support it, perish 
the view.” 


This pledge of fair statement and reliance 
upon open argument is, we think, fulfilled 
throughout the book. Mr. Milner devotes his 
earlier chapters to a rapid review of the cir 
cumstances which forced England against her 
will into the occupation of Egypt, threatened, 
as it was, by 
“a reign of blank barbarism . Euro 
— property was no longer safe; European 
jlood, including that of a number of our own 
countrymen, had already been shed. There 
was every symptom of further violence, not 
only to all Europeans, but to all Christians. 
Face to face with this frightful emergency, the 
English Government looked to the European 


last resort to combined action with France, to 
avert the otherwise inevitable duty of inde- 
pendent interference.” 

Forced to act alone, she threw herself reso 
lutely into the breach. ‘* Let it always be re- 
membered that Great Britain did save Egypt 
from anarchy, and all European nations inte 
rested in Egypt from incalculable losses in 
blood and treasure, to say nothing of the deep 
dishonor which those losses, foreseen and yet 
unhindered, would have brought on civilized 
mankind.” To obviate anarchy and put down 
a rebellion was the work of a few weeks; to 
establish ‘‘an order of things which should 
have the elements of stability and progress,” 
was a far longer and more trying task.: At 
the end of ten years England finds the work 
only fairly begun. The slowness of progress 
will cease to be a matter of wonder to any one 
who reads the chapters of this book, almost as 
interesting as the pages of a romance, which 
present a picture of the international fetters 
by which Egypt was bound, and the slough of 
native incapacity and official corruption from 
which she had to be drawn when English in- 
fluence first began to make itself felt. Still 
less will the reader wonder when he traces, as 
he may do here, the hesitancy with which 
England took up any defined position or exer- 
cised any definite authority; the doubt which 
long existed whether her influence might not 
be at any moment withdrawn. What has been 
the net result of these ten years—for after all 
it is by results that the English occupation of 
Egypt must finally be judged? This truth Mr 
Milner has fully grasped, since it is with re 
sults that he principally deals. 

“Tf there is one thing absolutely certain, it 
is that the great majority of the Egyptian 
natives, and especially the peasantry, have 
benefited enormously by our presence in the 
country. For the few, the new system has 
meant loss as well as gain: for the many, it is 
all pure gain. At no previous period of his 
history has the fellah lived under a govern- 
ment so careful to promote his interests or to 
protect his rights.” 


This main proposition is proved by an array 





of facts and fi 


gures which, unless they can be 


| 
| controverted, leave no room for questioning 


The extravagance of Ismail had left the coun- 
try burdened with a debt which had risen 
from three millions in IN®8 to eighty-nine mil- 


lions in 1876. ‘* There is nothing in the finan- 


| cial history of any country, from the remotest 


ages to the present time, to equal this carnival 
of extravagance and oppression.” How Egypt 





. 
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) 


| 
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has been saved from absolute bankruptey, how 
her credit has been restored, how taxes have 


| been reduced, how at the same time money has 


| agricultural 


; conditions of government which leave the 


concert; it looked to Turkey; it looked in the | 


been found for necessary public improvements 
Mr. Miluer explains with the natural satisfa 
tion of one who has taken a 
in the work 
there can be no financial equilibrium without 


considerable share 


} 
jit 


But in the valley of the 


prosperity, and no agricultural 


prosperity without abundant irrigation plus 
pena 
sant free to employ his industry to the best ad 
vantage. The steps by which was made pos 
sible the abolition, at least in its 
of f 


themselves of profound interest For 


we 


of the corvée, or system ree 


the m 


nl had 


to callin the aid 


chanical problems of irrigation Englat 
the advantage of being abhk t 


of experts trained by long experi 


for the more difficult problem of distributing 
the water impartially among the wl ag 
cultural population she had to create what 
Egypt had apparently never before Known, at 
| honest administration. Mr. Milner’s explana 
} tion of the vast improvement in the syste f 
| irrigation is crowned by a noble s . 
An immense reservoir, costing posstbly (008 
OOO sterling, is vet required to give the f st 
| development and the most uplete security t 
Egyptian agriculture Mr. Mil Props sos 
that some portion of the enormous profit w 


in a year or two England will realize from the 


purchase of the Suez Canal shares (the original 
interest of £4,000,Q00 has Increased in value ft 


almost £20,000,000) should be 


applied to tl 

| struction of this reservoir, Most people w 

| agree with him when he says 1 can think 
of no act which would commend itself n 

| promptly to the equitable judgment of man 
kind, or which would do more to render Gr 
Britain beloved in Egypt 

Limits of space forbid us to follow ‘ 

thor in his exposition of the change which has 


| been effected in the administration of justice, 


ful of all, tt 


perhaps the most use 
tion of the army, or into those odds and 





of reform to which he devotes an interesting 
chapter. Not least frank and full is the dis 
section of the “policy of i n 
Egyptian affairs by Franc: isis 
in Egypt gives a peculiar th 
present volume, and furnishes a curious and 
} unexpected proof of the author's accuracy and 
insight Travel, study, or connection with 
missionary effort has given many Americans 
| & permanent interest in Egypt. Others delight 
| in the intricate problems connected with the 
| application of Western ci nm to Oriental 
conditions, To afl such * ii in Egypt’ 








may be recommended as a c 
of an extremely « 


ious stu ly 


my 


} ater +11 * 
plicated questi 


CARPENTER’'S INDIA AND CEYLON 


From Ada "se Fi 


Ceylon and 


ak to Eleph infa Sketches 
By Edward Carpen 


& Co.; 


in India 
ter London 


New York 


Swan Sonnenschein 


Macmillan. 182 

THis book, of fewer pages than the days in the 
year, is more instructive and withal entertain- 
ing than many a more voluminous and preten 
work. Its author brought 
home because he carried knowledge out. 


tious knowledge 
His 
sketches, also, were largely pencillings by the 
way, such as only those travellers make who 
feel that half a word fixed on the spot is worth 


a cartioad of recollections. Then, his physique 


was admirable. After shivering through a 
sleepless night on a mountain, he walked 


twenty miles the next day in equatorial heat. 
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He did not mind joltings in bullock-carts so 
long drawn out that they would have made 
most men stage-crazy. He had a quick eye to 
catch salient points in nature, art, and each 
change of many-colored life., More than all, 
he came into familiar and confidential inter- 
course with natives to a degree quite excep- 
tional for an Englishman. Everywhere he 
secured friends among the native proletariat. 

One of the earliest of this class was a rice- 
raising peasant near Candy in whose cabin he 
lodged, and who became his guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend up Adam’s Peak, across the 
country from it to the River Kaluganga, and 
down stream in a native bark. In this tramp and 
others like it the Englishman was immersed in 
a flood of Orientalism, and took it in as by ab- 
sorption at every pore. To every Socialist he 
became as a twin brother. He also made him- 
self at home with schoolmasters, barbers, 
opium-sellers, railroad clerks, and even Brah- 
mans, all of whom could speak broken English, 
and no one of whom could fail incidentally and 
unawares to teach him much he would not 
otherwise have learned. He thus had an in- 
side view of coolie slavery. His estimation of 
the palm was heightened when, on his remark- 
ing that palms could not grow in England, a 
native cried out: ‘‘ How can you live there?” 
He was admitted to esoteric midnight myste- 
ries, seldom witnessed by strangers, and has 
filled a chapter with realistic details concern- 
ing a nocturnal procession and voyage of the 
gods, concerning Nautch girls, offerings, mu- 
sic, etc. On the last topic Mr. Carpenter, be- 
ing himself a musician, expatiates for more 
than half-a-dozen pages, which, though Greek 
to outsiders, must be full of significance to the 
initiated. When he first came to Ceylon, he 
was criticised by his first Tamil friend about 
his way of calling him and the rest of the po- 
pulation, whether Tamil, or Mohammedan, or 
Cingalese, all indiscriminately natives, ‘as if 
we were so many oysters.” The rebuke seem- 
ed so just that he henceforth, to the end of his 
book, gave the name ‘‘oysters” to all non- 
Europeans. Thus frequent contact with Hindu 
life at many points exercised his senses to 
discern lights and shades where otherwise all 
would have been of one color. 

Mr. Carpenter went to the Orient in search 
for a religion. He encountered one sage of 
India who might have been a descendant from 
the Gymnosophist of whom Alexander in- 
quired how a man might become a god. At all 
events, this Guru, or Illuminated Master, so 
impressed the traveller that he sat for weeks at 
his feet, though he had fougd nothing to reve- 
rence in Christendom. The seer was as affable 
as the archangel to Adam, “only requiring a 
question to launch off into a long discourse— 
fluent and even rapt for an hour or two.” This 
was the more remarkable because his speech 
was an unknown tongue to his English disciple, 
who could not even count in Tamil. Thanks, 
however, to an interpreter, Mr. Carpenter 
gathered enough of the hidden manna to fill 
several chapters of his book. The aspiration 
of the Gnanis, or Theosophists, is to a new or- 
der of consciousness—cosmic-universal—pass- 
ing into ecstasy. Among the methods of at- 
taining to this exaltation of one vere adeptus, 
who ‘“‘swims into identity with the universe,” 
are self-torture, Pythagorean silence for years, 
repeating the same word for days together, 
fixing attention for as long a period on his own 
breathing, effacement of all thought and at 
last of every desire. These austerities gave 
the English inquirer no great shock. But 
hearing that the fault is in the stars and not in 
ourselves if we are underlings, that copper 





may be turned into gold, and that the earth is 
flat, the sun at night hiding behind Mount Me- 
ru, he could not repress some sceptical doubts. 
The only answer he got was, ‘“‘These things 
are so, such has been the tradition from a time 
beyond all memory. They cannot be spoken 
against.” Mr. Carpenter had a similar expe- 
rience at the temple of Tanjore. When a 
priest told him that the temple never cast any 
shadow, he said: ‘‘Why, we are now walking 
in its shadow, and would be sunstruck if we 
did not.” The answer in substance was, ‘‘ We 
must never trust to our senses when they run 
counter to tradition. They may delude; it 
cannot.” On the whole, the religious pilgrim- 
age of Mr. Carpenter was less successful than 
that of the Magi. He was, indeed, deeply im- 
pressed by the sincerity, earnestness, and whole 
personality of his great master, the Guru Ra- 
maswamy, yet was not ready to do him ho- 
mage with gold, frankincense, and myrrh. The 
only missionaries he notices were the Salva- 
tionists, and these he admired greatly. 
Regarding the permanence of English domi- 
nion over India Mr. Carpenter is quite in ac- 
cord with the writer of the present notice, who 
travelled there at the same time. The fewness 
of the English—not one in a thousand—made a 
cumulative impression, growing with the 
growth of the journey. Their inability to live 
in the country without an annual flight to the 
mountains, their sending wives home for health 
and children for education, their pervading 
passion to leave India themselves—-if not with 
a competence accumulated, then to return to 
England on a scanty pension—these things 
were ominous, Still darker was the prospect 
arising from the fact that there is a great gulf 
fixed between English officials and commer- 
cials, and one still greater between them both 
and missionaries as well as Eurasians, the chil- 
dren of native mothers and European fathers. 
But these sections of the ruling race are not 
severed from each other so sharply or so hope- 
lessly as all of them are from those who figure 
in Mr. Carpenter’s pages as ‘‘oysters.” At 
only one place could he discover anything like 
a cordial feeling between the rulers and the 
ruled. He compares the aloofness of the Eng- 
lish from natives to that of whites from blacks 
in our South. Yet English and Hindus are of 
the same Aryan stock. Sepoy gunners in 1857 
were so superior to English that they have 
ever since been excluded from the artillery. 
In the Bombay court, English barristers show- 
ed up feebly against native pleaders, and Mr. 
Carpenter thinks the educated oysters, if any- 
thing, superior to the Englishman in matters 
of pure intellect. For some years a congress 
of delegates from all India at its annual ses- 
sions has demanded some share in the Govern- 
ment. Not a month before Mr. Carpenter 
landed in India, Mr. W. S. Caine, late a mem- 
ber of Parliament—an agitator strangely un- 
mentioned by Mr. Carpenter—was holding 
mass-meetings in India and demanding a mild 
formof home rule. At more than one of them 
the present writer was at a loss whether to 


wonder more at the throng of natives or at the. 


utter absence of English. Each fact was full of 
meaning. The first Ceylonese with whom Mr. 
Carpenter companied was always asking him 
about Europe. As it was in the beginning, soto 
the end he found men’s ideals Western. They 
longed for Western culture, Western arts, and 
Western institutions. Dreams of these things 
seemed already leavening the whole lump. 
Such dreams he held to be a long step, and 
perhaps the most important one, towards their 
realization. Such dreams, disturbing the slum- 
bers of three hundred millions, cannot leave 





long intact ‘‘ the enormous faith of many made 
for one” which is the chief corner-stone of the 
English empire in India. 

Mr. Carpenter’s readers will enjoy many 
racy anecdotes of a piece with the following: 
An English maiden, in the afternoon of her 
best days, was pleading with a rajah against 
child-marriage. He admitted that it was bad, 
but thought it also an evil that there was no 
English association to provide husbands for 
ladies like her before their hair grew gray. 








Le Réve. Par Emile Zola. Illustrations de 
Carloz Schwabe et L. Métivet. Paris: Flam- 
marion; New York: J. W. Bouton. 

AMONG the few men who, last year, gave dis 
tinction to the Champ-de-Mars Salon, Carloz 
Schwabe was conspicuous. He had up to that 
time been known chiefly as one of Sar Péla 
dan’s flock, not the strongest recommendation. 
But if the drawings for the illustration of 
Zola’s ‘ Réve,’ which he then exhibited, con 
tained mysticism, or symbolism, enough to 
please ardent followers of the Rosy Cross, in 
them also were sounder qualities to attract the 
artist. These drawings, with the text, were 
afterwards (throughout the summer and early 
winter) published by Flammarion in separate 
numbers, which have now been gathered to- 
gether and issued in one volume. 

To those who saw the originals, the repro- 
ductions lose greatly by being printed in black 
and white; for nothing was lovelier in the 
drawings themselves than what might be call- 
ed the color designing. With a few tints, 
Schwabe had produced a harmony to which 
tone and modelling were so well subordinated 
that his work charmed because of his suprema- 
cy, not as a mystic, not as a draughtsman, but 
as a designer in color. This was the capacity 
in which he excelled; and, therefore, it seems 
to us that even the many who do not know the 
originals must in the reproductions be con 
scious of a certain incompleteness, in some 
cases of a certain barrenness, which irritates 
and puzzles. Another drawback is the very 
indifferent printing. Illustration after illus- 
tration is marred by an effect of weakness for 
which the printer, and not the artist, is respon- 
sible. It is unfortunate, since first impressions 
are not easily set aside, that this feebleness is 
most apparent on the first page, where the 
border of passion flowers is forlornly faint, 
and what was meant to be the black mass of 
the cathedral, for the bringing out of the figure 
in stronger relief, is but a dirty gray smudge. 

It is only fair to Schwabe to point out these 
defects at once; we are too apt to take the 
illustrator to task for the faults of the various 
craftsmen through whose hands his work 
must pass before it is presented to the pub- 
lic. And when it comes to Schwabe’s actual 
designs, while they may prove a problem to 
the layman who seeks for meaning in a paint- 
ing or a drawing, they are a delight to the 
artist who cares alone for treatment and me- 
thod. The aim of the illustrator of novel or 
tale, as we understand it, is not to borrow 
and repeat at different angles a face, or type, 
that happens to please the author, not to sug- 
gest merely the main incidents of the plot, but 
to express in drawing the pervading feeling of 
the story he illustrates, or, in other words, to 
show himself in sympathy with it, and, at the 
same time, to make his subjects little more than 
an excuse for a beautiful arrangement of lines, 
or of figures, or of landscape, or of architec 
ture that will fitly decorate the page. Judged 
by this standard, Schwabe must be counted a 
master of illustration,. His tendency to that 
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mysticism which is the latest Parisian fad 
makes Zola’s ‘ Réve ’ a book especially adapted 
to his purpose. Angélique, living almost with- 
in the sanctuary of the old medizval church, 
spending her days in embroidering mystic 
symbols and strange flowers on priestly gar- 
ments, spending her nights in dreams of saints 
and angels—Angélique, whose love was born 
of her dreaming, and in its birth and growth 
had for background spring, full of sweet blos- 
soms and sweeter perfumes—Angélique is the 
heroine to provide Schwabe in endless variety 
with the motives he loves best. From her 
broidery frame, the annunciation lilies and 
passion-flowers and roses stray into his draw- 
ings to surround one page with lovely ara- 
besques; her visions fill another with heavenly 
figures which, like haloed saints and virgins of 
old, are a decoration in themselves; and Spring 
trails her blossoms in exquisite scrolls and 
diapering over his paper, as through the seclu- 
sion of Clos-Marie. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that Schwabe’s realization of 
Angélique’s mystic reveries gives a clue to the 
‘Réve’ which many may not have found in 


the text; while his maddest flights of symbol- | 


ism, instead of seeming foolish affectation, 
are, to the appropriate illustration of Zola’s 
story, absolutely indispensable. 

But it is when we consider the methods by 
which he has expressed this mysticism that his 
drawings are most interesting. We know the 
way in which this would be managed by the 
symbolist—the name answers for want of a 
better—of the English school: excess of sym- 
bolism and primitiveness of treatment would 
emphasize the soulfulness of the draughtsman 
and justify indifferent draughtsmanship; deco- 
rative effect would be sought, if sought at all, 
through archaic means. And if the artist en- 
deavored to explain wherein the merit of the 
result lay, he would tell you it was entirely in 
the meaning, for too often, if shorn of mean- 
ing, the picture or drawing, on the face of it, 
would be worthless. But it is a very different 
matter with Schwabe. It is not because of 
his symbolism, but despite it, that his drawings 
achieve distinction. As illustrations to Zola’s 
novel,their curious mysticism has its value. But 


if we saw them apart from the book, knowing | 


nothing of it, we should never stop to ask their 
meaning, so great would still be our pleasure 
in their beauty and his accomplishment. Not 


young girl's visions appeal to him above all 
else, it is because, like Blake, he feels keenly 


| the beauty to be had in spirit forms sweeping 


through space, the majesty of winged Death, 
the force of impossible grotesques. 

While there is so much that is fine in his 
drawings, we must also admit that, at times, 
his flowery borders strike a discordant note in 


| the otherwise austere and stately composition. 


This is especially the case in the cover, where 
the row of passion-flowers at the base of the 
design seems to belong rather to South Ken- 


sinston than to the art that produced the 


| climbing houses, surmounted by the buttressed 
, church, the dove, or Holy Ghost, as you will, 





healing, 


the town with 
flowers, 


encompassing his feathered 
The however, are always 
beautifully drawn, and we are less disposed to 
discover in Schwabe’s drawings, 
when we turn from them to the illustrations 
of L. Métivet, who, for one reason or another, 
The lat 
ter has modelled his style on Schwabe’s, but, 
with him, angels degenerate into the sugar 
ornaments of the wedding cake, Angélique is 
transformed into a model for a 
fashion-plate, decoration offends by its preten 
sion and banality. It needed but these draw 
ings to convince one more fully of the truth to 
be learnt from Schwabe: in the designer's work 
meaning counts for nothing; it fails or succeeds 
according to the measure of his artistic achieve 
ment. 


wings. 


blemishes 


illustrates the concluding chapters. 


second-rate 


The story itself is too well known to call now 
for further criticism. Butits reappearance in 
Flammarion’s edition is a noteworthy event, 
even in these days, when illustrated books are 
the rule and not the exception 


Faith-Healing, Christian Science, and Kin 
By J. M. Buckley, LL.D 


1S. 


dred Phenomena. 

The Century Co. 
AMONG the magazine papers of which this book 
has been composed, those on ** kindred pheno- 
mena ” — astrology, presentiments, 
witchcraft—have small claim to be reprinted. 
The others, too, seem to us te derive their chief 
value from the copious extracts made from the 
bedlamitish writings of expositors of faith- 
Christian and mind cure. 


dreams, 


science, 


| This jargon ought to warn off any sane and 


by aggressiveness of symbol, but by simplicity | 


and sobriety of line, does he command attention. 
Nor does he rely upon Greek drapery or Diirer- 
esque handling for success as book decorator. 
His people wear every-day dress, his men coats 


dinary cures. 


disciplined mind; and it probably would always 
do so if not preceded by reports of extraor 
Within limits, Dr. Buckley con- 
cedes the reality of some of the alleged cures, 


| but, like the medical faculty, he can come no 


and trousers, his women commonplace skirts | 


and blouses; his technique is that of the modern 
man who has been trained to work for process 
reproduction. But the dignity of his well- 
balanced compositions, the grace and almost 
solemnity of his well-drawn figures, produce « 
far more decorative result than the strained 
archaism of a Burne-Jones or the exaggerated 
morbidness of a Rossetti. It is easy to see that 
the subject has appealed to him only when it 
has afforded the chance to carry out his deco- 
rative fancies. If he has made the dream of 
Félicien as St. George, accompanied by troops 
of virgins, a motive, it is because he has 
realized beforehand the marvellous contrast to 
be had between the glory of the heavenly hosts 
and the starry skies and shadowy woodland of 
night; if, with Angélique, he has personified 
Spring and her attendants, it is because of his 
appreciation of the lines of figures to which, 
nude or draped, he can appropriately lend the 
slimness and yet voluptuousness that fasci- 
nate in Botticelli's Venus. If, in a word, the 


| states.” 


nearer to an explanation of them and of 
well-known instances of the effect of imagina 
tion on bodily conditions than to say (p. 5) 

‘*In all the foregoing cases, the cure or relief 
was a natural result of mental or emotional 
3S), ‘the ‘mind 
cure’ has a basis in the laws of na 
ture.” And again (p. 42 A formula can be 
constructed out of the elements of the human 
mind which will give as high average results as 
their (the faith-healers’] prayers or anointings 
That formula in its lowest form is ‘ « 
ed attention 


In other words (p 


ncentrat- 
Passes. magnets, anoint- 
ings with oil are useful only as they produce 
concentration of attention, reverence, and con 
fident expectancy.” 

If this * 
rally effective, there would appear to be a use 
ful field for professors of it, and Dr. Buckley 
would have little ground of quarrel with the 
faith-healers, especially if they dispensed with 
His to confute the 


formula” were invariably or gene 


prayer chief concern 


tw 


notion that prayer has anything to do with the 
necessary to 


cures be finds it admit, and his 


* invalid 


chief argument is derived from the restricted 
field of operation—the 
cure deafness or lameness is one thing; tor 


nervous system To 
store an amputated ear or limb is another. I 
Dr. Newton had performed a surgical or evolu 
tionary miracle of this sort, his pretensions to 
have procured the intercession of God would 
stagger our author, for the Bible record of the 
marvellous works of Christ and his apostles 


would be paralleled. They (p. 41) “made no dis 
tinction in cases.” Indeed, Dr 
be unable to credit the New 


cles of this sort if they were unsupported by 


Buckley would 


Testament mira 


doctrines which, own needs 


“applied to men’s 


and lives, prove their divine origin by 


the radical and permanent changes which they 


make in character He is also comforted by 
the reflection (p.42) that * no account of fail 
on the part of Christ, or of the aposties aft 
his ascension, to cure an case a in f i 
Neither is there a svilable concerning any 
lapse, or the danger of such a thing ' 
the New Testament But, as he affirms t 
that ‘‘the credibility of the record : 
Christ’s works is a question which cannet 
raised by Christians, whether they | 
superstitions of the faith healers or not t is 
useless to discuss with him the imperfections 
that record 

It would be equally futile to dispute t 
contestable proposition (p. 40 that ‘ 
demonstrate that God cannot w t? 


second causes, bringing about results wil 


when they come, appear to be entirely nat 
ral, but which could not hav xe 
through special providence r in answ 
prayer.” This is advanced in the interest 
‘the Christian doctrine of answer to pray 
for the sick, me of the most Is r | ‘ 
leges.” ‘It would be a strai = 
continues Dr. Buckley if we were not ent 
tled to pray for comfort, for spiritual hel; 
such graces as will render continued chast« 
ing unnecessary, and far recovery, when that 
which is desired is in harmony with the will of 
God.” And it appears to us strange ratiocina 


tion by which (p. 44) © the 


Christian. inh 


s |* 
sonal religious experience, may believe that his 
prayer was the element that induced God ¢ 
interfere with the course of nature and py 


long life.” and the Christian faith-healet 
do no such thing: 
ing has a tendency (p. 4) “to p 
feminate type of « 
pain,” and ‘sets up 


may 


bv which belief in faith-heal 


an ef 


reduce 


haracter which shrinks from 
false grounds for determin 
ing whether a person is or is not in the favor of 


God,” and * opens the door to every supersti 


tion,” while belief in answer t 
sick is attended by n 
Dr. Bue 


readers will overlook 


praver for the 
me of these evils 

slev can hardly expect that all his 
omission 
of 


droughts, floods, 


‘strange 


his 


to discuss the efficacy and moral tendency 


ravers to avert or interrupt 
pra) ] 


tempests, earthquakes, pestilence, and ship 
wrecks; whether, for example, the evangelist 
Moody “may, in his personal religious experi 
ence, believe that his prayer was the element 
that induced God” to keep the Spree from 
sinking. and is justified in citing this instance 
of answer to praver in his revival meetings 
as we understand he does). To some not ir 


reverent minds these practices and pretensions 
seem as superstitious as that which Dr. Buck 
45), “Sopening the Bible 
at random, expecting the Lord so to influence 
their thoughts and minds that they can gather 
His will from the first passage they see” 


ley se brands, viz. (p 


, or as 
his own making sickness the result of God's 
*‘chastening.”” in order to find a reasonabk 
ground for begging Him to be merciful to the 


Neither more nor less superstitious 
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was the Rev. Cotton Mather’s ‘ Burnings be- 
wailed: in a sermon, occasioned by the lamenta- 
ble fire which was in Boston, October 2, 1711. 
In which the sins which provoke the Lord to 
kindle fires, are inquired into”; or the Rev. 
Thomas Prince’s thanksgiving sermon at the 
South Church in Boston, August 24, 1749, on 
“The natural and moral government and 
agency of God in causing droughts and rains ”; 
or the Rev. James Allen’s several sermons, in 
1679, of ‘‘ Serious advice to delivered ones from 
sickness or any other dangers threatning 
death, how they ought to carry it, that their 
mercyes may be continued, and after misery 
prevented.” Indeed, we are very much of the 
opinion that Dr. Buckley’s argument in this 
volume will do more to awaken scepticism 
among the orthodox than to rout the faith- 
healers. It would, we are sure, make very lit- 
tle impression on the Rev. A. 8. Orne of Ha- 
verhill, Mass., formerly the city missionary, 
who heals by anointing with oil, laying on of 
hands, and prayer, and who, on the 17th of 
January last, lost an infant by pneumonia 
which did not prove amenable to this treat- 
ment. He obtained a diagnosis from a physi- 
cian, but asked for no prescription, saying (as 
the Associated Press reported): ‘‘I am not of 
this world, and I try to follow the orders of the 
Scriptures; and as God did not heal my child, 
I believe He has another object in taking her 
away.” 





Russia under Alexander III., and in the 
Preceding Period. By H. von Samson-Him- 
melstierna. Translated by J. Morrison, M.A. 
Edited, with explanatory notes and introduc- 
tion, by Felix Volkhovsky. Macmillan. 


THE average reader is likely to derive more 
bewilderment than profit from the curiously 
mixed contents of this volume, whose pecu- 
liarities begin on the title-page, adorned with 
the name of the translator in large type, that 
of the editor and introducer in still larger 
type, and that of the author in letters which 
would justify the public in demanding that a 
pocket-microscope be thrown in with each 
copy. To begin with the introduction, out of 
respect to the prominence given to the name of 
the editor, we gather from it that Mr. Volkhov- 
sky either wholly rejects, or three-quarters dis- 
credits, the greater part of the work he patron- 
izes in such flaunting style. We notice two 
misstatements of fact, the first unimportant, 
the second calculated to mislead grossly as to 
the Russian Government’s motives and me- 
thods. Ivanoff’s great picture of ‘ Christ 
Coming to be Baptized,” which every visitor 
to Russia should make a point of seeing be- 
cause of the innumerable references to it, must 
be looked for in the Rumyantzoff Museum at 
Moscow, not, as stated, in the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg. The statement that ‘the Rus- 
sian people are allowed to be informed now 
and then, post factum, at what re- 
views the Tsar has made his appearance,” is in- 
tended to strengthen the erroneous notion, 
which already prevails abroad, that the public 
does not know when and where to see the 
Emperor, that secrecy is preserved as to his 
movements, out of fear, and thelike. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, not only is the Emperor’s presence 
frequently announced in the newspapers be- 
forehand, in cases where the occurrence is iso- 
lated, not of periodical recurrence, but public 
notice is given of the regular court festivities, 
in the form of orders as to uniforms, entrances 
to the Palace, and so forth, for the guidance of 
courtiers; and the annual repetition of the re- 
views mentioned i$ so thoroughly well under 





stood as taking place on fixed days that no 
notice of any sort is needed to post the public 
as to particulars, since even the dress required 
is known. 

The bulk of the introduction is too long and 
complicated, with its truths and half-truths 
produced by one-sided views, to permit of de- 
tailed examination here. Something of the 
same elements pervades the notes in the ap- 
pendix furnished by the editor. For example, 
the note about the ‘‘ May fires” of 1862 would 
seem to deny that there was arson, or that 
revolutionists had a hand in them. It should 
have been stated, in justice, that all the per- 
sons who lived at points visited by these fires 
believe in arson to this day, and that if, out of 
the two hypotheses upheld by different per- 
sons nearly concerned, that which attributes 
them to the action of Poles sent into residence 
in the distant Russian towns thus afflicted, be 
rejected, the other hypothesis, that Russians 
set the fires, must be accepted—which is equiva- 
lent to proving that revolutionists or abnor- 
mal citizens, however called, were the authors. 

The chapters of the main work which pur- 
port to describe the characters of the Emperor, 
Empress, and other members of the Imperial 
family are interesting. In their general out- 
lines there is much justice and truth, mingled 
with various misapprehensions and prejudices 
suchas we might expect from a German like Von 
Samson-Himmelstierna, of the ultra-patriotic 
type. It is positively comical, however, to find 
him coupling Count L. N. Tolstoi with Pobye- 
donostseff and Countess Antoinette Bludoff in 
religion. The author should have notified us, 
by the way, that Countess A. Bludoff is dead, 
and he might have furnished some spicy de- 
tails of her fanatical power had he been per- 
fectly acquainted with his subject. His great- 
est departure from accepted standards is when 
he explains the position of the Grand Duke 
Viadimir’s wife, Marie Pavlovna. Naturally, 
he takes up the cudgels for her, on account of 
her German birth and sympathies. But when 
he goes so far as to say that ‘‘she is persecuted 
and slandered because she is a Lutheran, and 
has remained so,” and so on, he fires absurdly 
wide of the mark, not only as to the fiction of 
her persecution and slander, but also as to the 
reason for her unpopularity. His praise of 
another Grand Duchess of German birth is 
also somewhat amazing to the initiated. 

All this part of the book is, nevertheless, 
very interesting, though hardly important. 
We may take exceptions to such statements as 
that Russia ‘‘is a country which has already 
become effete,” and so forth (p. 85), in face of 
the undeveloped vigor of mind and morals of 
the masses; and it is hardly permissible to leave 
uncorrected the assertion, in support of Pobye- 
donostseff’s intolerance, that ‘‘in the summer 
of 1888 he celebrated the twenty-fifth year of 
jubilee of the conversion of the Uniats (the 
Orthodox Christians who recognize the head- 
ship of the Pope), with all the pomp of Church 
and State.” What was celebrated at the time 
mentioned was the conversion of the Russians 
to Christianity in the tenth century. These 
few instances will serve to show what measure 
of confidence we may place in the author’s 
statements of fact, and his freedom from, or 
permeation with, national prejudice. The 
chapter on Finland is valuable only as a concise 
historical account. If it proves anything, it 
proves that Finland has no reason to yearn for 
a renewal of the old relations with Sweden. It 
affords no help in understanding the present 
situation or problems. 

The remainder of the book is the most au- 
thoritative, interesting, and valuable portion, 





being derived from Russian sources, with but 
few interpolations in the translation by the 
German author. Nevertheless, it is likely to 
seem heavy, remote, incomprehensible to the 
general public, which will with difficulty fol- 
low the careers of the prominent Russians 
therein treated, unless considerable prelimi- 
nary knowledge is taken for granted. For the 
special, careful, well-prepared reader, how- 
ever, there is much to interest and instruct in 
the chapters on the Aksakoff family, Kosheleff, 
Krayeevsky, and Byelinsky, and they afford 
sufficient excuse for the publication of this 
rather unpleasantly fragmentary selection 
from Von Samson-Himmelstierna’s work. It is 
a pity that, with such handsome paper, type, 
and binding, more pains had not been taken 
with the proof-reading, not only of the Russian 
and other foreign names, but with the Eng- 
lish, which now annoys with such mistakes as 
‘abrogated to himself the right,” ‘‘ alumini” 
(for alumni), and the like. 





First Days amongst the Contrabands. By 
Elizabeth Hyde Botume. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1893. 

WE have here a very interesting book, and one 

almost unique in its intimate reproduction of 

one of the most significant and pathetic aspects 
of the civil war. Mr. Higginson’s account of 
his experience with his black regiment is 
more akin to it than any other writing, but 
whereas that dealt principally with the men 
who had just escaped from slavery, this deals 
principally with the women and children, 
and with the first attempts to educate them. 

The book is very different, again, from Mr. 

Higginson’s in its lack of literary form. But 

this defect has its excellence: without art or 

artifice we are brought as close as possible to 
the circumstances of the shifting time; the in- 
coherency and scrappiness of the narrative 
give the impression that we are reading ex- 
tracts from a contemporary journal, and not 
the uncertain recollections of another genera- 
tion. That the arrangement of the matter is 
topical and not chronological has much to do 
with the incoherency and the frequent repeti- 
tion. But it is the narrative of a lady who 
was one of the first teachers on the South Caro- 
lina coast, who has been for many years at her 
post, who is a keen observer and a good re- 
porter, and who, best of all, brought to her 
task a quick and noble sympathy with the peo- 
ple she was trying to befriend. She had been 
in the South before the war, and had made her- 
self acquainted with the true character of 
slavery. She does not believe that the slaves 
were so contented with their slavery as do 
some others who are not so well acquainted 
with the facts. She has several stories illus- 
trating the intense interest of the slaves in the 
fortunes of the war—one of a waiting-maid 
whose master used to spell the war-news to his 
wife so that the girl might not understand; 
but she remembered the letters, and hastened 
to spell them to an uncle who could interpret 
them. Asked by Miss Botume if she could still 
do this, she said, ‘‘Try me, missis; try me an’ 
see,’ and Miss Botume spelled a long sentence 
as rapidly as possible, and the girl repeated the 
letters without a mistake. In her first chapter 
our author speaks of receiving ‘Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin’ in Central Georgia in 1850—the com- 

pleted book. But it was not published till 

March 20, 1852. 

Nothing could have been more grotesque than 
the appearaace of the negro refugees as they 
came flocking into the Union lines. A huge 
negress was seen striding along with her homi- 
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ny-pot, in which was a live chicken, poised on 
her head; one child on her back, under each 
arm a smaller one, her apron tucked up and 
full of clothing, a little dog running by her 
side, and a pig trotting on before. But the hu- 
mors of the contrabands’ speech were those 
which had for Miss Botume the greatest fasci- 
nation. The use of the nominative for the ac- 
cusative, and the accusative for the nomina- 
tive, was the most common trick: ‘‘ Her b‘longs 
to us now, and us bongs to she,” said one of 
the girls, describing her relation and that of 
her companions to the new teacher. ‘* Him’s 
feminine, Miss Ellen! Him’s a gal!” said an 
other, trying to parse sister. Then, too, there 
were the humors of ignorance and of the de- 
light in knowledge. To the question, ‘*‘ Who 
wrote the Commandments 7” 
‘‘Uncle Sam,” another ‘‘Gen. Saxby” (i. e¢., 
Saxton), and a third, ‘‘Columbus.” The ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who is Jesus Christ ?” brought similar 
replies: ‘‘Gen. Saxby, sar,” and ‘‘ Him’s Mas- 
sa Linkum.” After Lincoln’s death one of the 
leaders of the prayer-meeting, whose prayer in 
its perfect rhythmical flow was like a solemn 
chant, after calling the dead President by every 
tender and endearing name, ended with, ‘‘ Mas- 
sa Linkum! our ‘dored Redeemer 
an’ Frien’! Amen!” 

There are more tears in these things than 
there is laughter, though there is much of that. 
There is much comfort in them for aged aboli- 
tionists, now getting few upon the earth. If 
they have ever doubted that the people for 
whom they fought the good fight were worthy 
of their labor and fidelity, they would here be 
reassured. The desire of the slaves to learn, 
their feeling that the alphabet was a talisman 
that would open for them every door, has often 
been reported, and it has various illustra- 
tions here. None were too old to try to learn, 
though some tried in vain. 


one answer Was, 


an’ Saviour 


One charming in- 
stance is of a father and mother, ‘* great, stal- 
wart creatures, black as ink,” in one class and 
their three children in the next higher, these 
scandalized by their parents’ ignorance, and 
the parents delighted with their children’s 
marvellous attainments. One little fellow had 
with Jefferson Davis; Mrs. Davis had 
made much of him and he had been her chil- 
dren’s playfellow. She herself gave him into 
Gen. Saxton’s when the bad cause was 
lost. He was always loyal to her and her hus- 
band. He apologized for his scanty outfit: 
‘* Her couldn't do any better”; and when the 
little contrabands were singing their resolve 
to ‘* hang Jeff Davis to a sour-apple tree,” he 
dashed in among them with the cry, ‘ Three 
for Jefferson Davis!” Miss Botume 
has several stories of the devotion of the 
women to their erring sisters, which are deep- 
ly affecting. She had refused to help one of 
these, and, insisting that she must keep her 
word, was met with, ‘‘ That's so, ma’am. You 
knows best. You mus’ be right, fur you’na 
kin read the Bible, and so you must know best. 
But I has now to go to the gal, poor creeter !” 
She went, but not without the 
for which she came. One picture will be apt 
to haunt the reader's memory—that of three 
women sitting side by side upon the floor mak- 
ing their laps a bed for a dying girl. The pa- 
tience in sickness was so remarkable that it 
seemed like apathy. 

Thé general impression of the colored people 
given by Miss Botume is most interesting and 
engaging. 
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Those of the islands about Hilton 
Head were of the lowest grade in point of civi- 
lization; hence a more absolute simplicity, 
which the friction of the reconstruction period 
did much to wear away. 


But whatever has 





been lost, the gains have been incalculably 
The of Miss last 
page are almost too good to believe. They are 
those of Dr. Beard, the Secretary of the Ame 
rican Missionary Where, twen- 


great. statistics Botume’s 


\ssociation 


ty-seven Vears ago, no colored child was legally 


permitted to read, now there are 25,5380 schools 
in which 2,250,000 have learned to read and most 
there 


the colored schools and 20,000 colored teachers 


of them to write; are 238,000 pupils in 
There are 150 schools for advanced education, 


and 7 colleges administered by colored 
and of the 
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were formerly slaves are 14 colored edi 


tors, 250 lawyers, 740 physicians, and there ar 
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lored students now educating thems 


~ti © 
in European universities. Still more remarka 
ble is the industrial development. Here are the 
elements which are very gradually, but surely, 
h. Inthe 


solving the race problem of the Sout 
century the 


perspective of another wonder 
may possibly be that so much was a 


in so short a time. 


md near unto Western 
By Clark W. Bryan. Spring 
C. W. Bryan & Co 


Carriage Driving in 
Massachuse ffs. 
field, Mass. : 


THE cover of this little volume is too dainty 
for its proper use, which is to fit the pocket of 
We do not mes 


his chapters, originally letters to the S; 


the author's imitators. 


field Republican, cannot be read with ple asure 
in and for themselves; they can be, they have 
been by thousands, espe 


the home of their ch 


ially those in exile fron 
Udhood. Still, Mr. Brvan 
makes no pretension to literary art or gift of 
graphic description, and in his homely and racy 
way simply aims to report the drives which | 

and his wife have undertaken from Springti 


asa centre, and in the space of four or 


days. Brattleboro, Vt.. on the north, and 
Hudson, N. Y., on the west, mark the longest 


radii of these excursions, while Worcester is 
all but reached on the east. From the * heart 
of the Commonwealth,” then, to the New 
York border, there is very little of Massachu 


setts which Mr. Bryan has not driven over ot 


seen from near or far: and while the Berkshire 
Hills and the valley of the Connecticut receive 


f the 


rare scenic beauty of Worcester County, which 


the most attention, a glimpse is atforded « 


yet awaits its sacer rates. Bashpish Falls, in the 
extreme southwestern corner of tl 
natural feature of 


this tract which Mr. Brvan leaves unvis 


almost the only significant 
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return trip over Florida Mountain and dow 
the Deerfield Valk He has, indeed, driven 
up this valley, proceeding from Greenfield 
through the little wilderness of the divide t 
Shelburne Falls, and so on to North Adams. 
and has felt the charm of the route without 
being able to convey a vivid impression of it 
He ought to fit himself, by taking it reverse 
to give an opinion as to which is the more de 


lightful the westward jour 


nev 


the eastward or 
We remark that this kind of observation 
is conspicuously absent from his diaries, though 
he frequently retraces his course. So far as 


our own wanderings ided with his, 
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It is pleasant to see the unconscious testimony 
of these pages to the native love of New Eng 
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Civil Customs. By John Henry Wig 
Tokyo. IN 
ddes and Old Customs. sy J. HW 


Reprinted from the Japan Mail. 


ontribution by 
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Prof. Wigmore to the 
Japanese institutions is highly inte 
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resting and important. The value to compara- 
tive legal science of a careful investigation 
of the customary law of such a country as 
Japan, with its ancient and isolated civiliza- 
tion, is beyond question. And the volumes be- 
fore us, the subject of which, hitherto almost 
wholly unexplored, is the private laws and 
customs of Old Japan, give ample evidence of 
the laborious and scholarly completeness with 
which the work has been done. These volumes, 
which include nearly a thousand pages of the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
are to be supplemented by two others now in 
preparation by the same author, dealing with 
the law of contract (commercial customs), of 
persons (civil customs), and four additional 
volumes of legal precedents. The sources are 
original documents in the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Justice, discovered by Prof. Wigmore 
himself, almost by Some of these 
are official records of actual decisions of the 
judges. Translations of many of these deci- 
sions, which in their cautious regard for pre- 
cedent are worthy of an English court of com- 
mon law, make up the volume of Precedents. 
The indifference of native scholars, in this era 


accident, 





of imported codes and European ideas, to the 
study of their inherited institutions, made it 
doubly important that the work should be done 
before the materials became still more inac- 
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cessible, We are told that a well-known Japa- 
nese law lecturer is in the habit of dismissing 
the whole subject of the customary law asa 
“laughing-stock.” And this in a country 
which, from the end of the sixteenth century, 
had a registry of land titles; where bills of ex- 
change were known from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and banks, with deposits, checks, and 
even a clearing-house, from the middle of the 
seventeenth; where regular bankruptcy prc- 
ceedings have long been provided by law; and 
where a rice-exchange, with dealings in ‘ fu- 
tures” carried on in the face of an impotent 
‘‘anti-option ” law, has for two hundred years 
anticipated some of our modern methods of 
business, and legislation as well. 

“New Codes and Old Customs” is an inte- 
resting paper aimed to disprove the supposed 
conflict between the new Japanese codes and 
the existing customs of the country. 
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FOX ISLANDS. 


TO LET—for the summer—Two very charmingly situ- 
ated cottages, directly upon the water; grounds occu- 
pying exclusively.a peninsula of 50 acres on Fox Isl- 
land Thoroughfare, Maine, in the large island town- 
ship of Vinal Haven. Each house is fully furnished; 
has a boat harbor, barn, etce., and boat houses, half-a- 
mile from village and steamboat landing; houses con- 
tain 7 and 10 rooms; rents $175 and $225; exc epee 
chance for two families wishing to be near together 
will be let together or separately. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 


ISLESBORO, /IE. 


TO LET—for the summer—A cottage of 10 rooms fully 
furnished; stable, boat-house, and ample grounds; 
most beautiful views of bays, islands, and mountains; 
within a short distance of Isiesboro Inn and Steam- 
boat Landing: rent $375. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEEF, 


24 Se hool St, 


- ASHFIELD, MASS. 


TO LET—Furnished, for the summer, a very attractive 
old-fashioned house in the beautiful bill township of 
Ashfield, Ma&s., near the summer home of the late 
George William Curtis. House contains 12 rooms; am- 
ple land, stable, ete 

J. MURRAY 
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Boston. 


27 School St., 
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Made by MARBURG BROS. 
A Delightful Biend of 
St. ons Parish, Louisiana Pe- 
rique, Genuine Imported Turk- 
ish, Extra Bright Plug Cut, Ex- 
tra Bright Long Cut, and Mar- 
burg Bros.’ Celebrated Brand, 


‘* Pickings.”’ 





MAINE COAST. 


LANDS at and around CAPE ROSI®R and Castine, 
Me., on this boldest and most beautiful section of 
Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston and the 
West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly exposures, 
fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, and fine 
trees, broad views of mountains and islands, ex- 
tended drives along the shore and among the 
hills, new wharves, and good daily connection by 
boat and rail. These lands are offered at low 
prices to persons intending to build and occupy. 
A very few hundred dollars will buy a fine high 
shore lot of several acres. Several tracts of from 
20 to 50 acres are offered at low prices. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet and further details to 

J.MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
Se shook Stre et, , Boston. — 


MASS. 


P+ é 


NORTHAMPTON, 


TO LET—Furnished, the new cottage of the late Mrs. 
Harrison 0. Apthorp; contains nine rooms, 
and tastefully furnished and beautifully situated on 
high land, with broad view of the Connecticut Val 
ley and Mts, Tom and Holyoke; has all modern conve- 
niences and is within a short distance of railroad sta- 
tion; rent low to a careful tenant for two or three 
years. J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 

27 School St., Boston. 





BEVERLY SHORE, [ASS. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—An estate of 20 acres of very 
high land, directly on the water. Large house, fully 
furnished, stable, gardener’s cottage, gardens, and 
beautiful trees. Will be sold at alow price to settle 
an estate. . MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEF, 


27 School St., Boston. 
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Dyspepsia 


Dr. 
Medi 


T. H. Andrews, 


cal College, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Jefferson 


*hiladelphia, says of 


‘A wonderful remedy, which gave 
me most gratifying results in the 


worst forms of dyspepsia.’ 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other Medi- 
cine seems to touch, 
the weakened 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy. 

Descriptive Pamphlet free on application to 


oy ae 3 


assisting 


stomach, and 


1 Chemical Works, Provid 


Rum ford 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





By ra 4 If you know, or don't 
Hi MCE ) A | H\ * know, what you want, 
write to us—we can supply the goods or the informa 
tion. Our DESCRIPTIVE BOOK CATALOGUE gives the 
fullest information of the books of Homoeopathy ; CON 
DENSED PRICE LIST gives prices of medicines, ete., 
and the HOMCEOPATHIC ENVOY (25 cents a year) gives 
reasons monthly why you should be a Homcopath. 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homoeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 
Established in 1835. i011 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BANGS & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 








AUCTIONEERS OF 


Books, Literary 


Property, Etc., 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING SALES: 
April 3 and 4. 


Books from the well-known collection 
of 


CHAS. W. FREDERICKSON, 
including works relating to the Dra- 
ma, Shakespeariana, Poetry, original 
Shelleys, etc. 

April 10 and following days. 
The large and well selected stock of 

MITCHELL’S, 


830 Broadway, in various departments 


of Literature, including many rare 
books in handsome bindings, Auto- 


graphs, Prints, etc. 


IN PREPARATION, 
the extensive Library of the late 


HENRY WARD POOLE, 


for 30 years Professor in the N 
College, City of Mexico, and 
missioner in the National Schools of 
the Mexican Republic, 
chiefly of MEXICAN AND SPANISH 
Books AND RARE AMERICANA, Etc. 


Jational | 


The Valuable Library of the late 


GEORGE H. MOORE, LL.D., 


CATALOGUES OF 





Com- | 
| and readily intelligible exposition « 
consisting | 


By EUGENE FIELD. 





Try 


i he N at 1Ol. 
Charles Scribner's 


VEW Pl 


Sons 


"BLICA TIONS 


k y ’ 
Know the Wild 
5 
4 Tore 
Flowers. 

A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Com 
mon Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Wruuiam STARR Dana 
With 100 Illustrations, by Marion Satterlee. Sq. 12mo 
$1.50 nef. 


Mrs. Dana describes more 


How to 


than 400 varieties of wild 
flowers, making them easily recognizable 
tic, literary, 'egendary, and 
are referred to, giving the book a value for the library 
as well as for the field. The illustrations are drawn 
with great delicacy and beauty. 


Present Day Theology. 


STEARNS, D.D 
Prentiss, 


Svo, $2.5 


* There ts a need of works that shall present in a clear 
and orderly manner the doctrines of the Christian sys 
tem, and the grounds that justify belief in them. This 
benefit, lam persuaded, the proposed volume will con 
er.”—From Prof. Fisher's Intre aon tory Letter 


The roman 
other associations of each 


By Prof. Lewis F. 
Sketch by Dr. George I 
Letter by Prof. G. P. Fisher. 


With Biographical 
ona Introductory 


Straight Sermons 


To Young Men and Othe rr Human Beings 
VAN DYKE, D.D. 12mo, $1.25 

Strong, simple, direct, 

peal to the heart of humanity 


Second Book of Verse. 
16mo, $1.25 


‘All ~! them readable, with a trick 
lines . ¥. Journal of Commerce 


Recollections of 
Ate. 


With Po 


Ry HENRY 


these sermons make their ay 


of nature 


Middle 


In every 


$1.50 


‘A very entertaining volume. It is written with 
much sparkle and cleverness, and will be read with 
eagerness."’—New York Tribune 


By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. rtrait. 12mo 


ri ’ 
) . \ . 
The Peoples Money. 
By W. L. TRENHOLM, 
12mo, $1.50 

“Mr. Trenholm’s book ts beyond all pratse as a wis« 
of the principles that 

control the finances of the nation.”’"— Boston Beacon 


ex-Comptroller of the Currency 


| CHARLES § ‘i CRIB NE RS SONS, 


for many years Superintendent of the | 


Lenox Library, N. Y.; containing 
many Extremely Rare Books in Ame- 
RICAN HIsTory, 
CAL MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Maps, Etc., and the dates of 
will will be announced later. 


 *#: W. CHRISTE RN 


= Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., Sen York, 
Tmpe rter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s british Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catal es of stock mailed 





on demand. A | assortment always on hand, and 
—— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issu 


AUT OGRAPH LE TTE RS. 
Send for my Price-Lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
H.. WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, , volumes, or single numbers. 





ET OF THE NATION FOR SALE.— 
For particulars and price, address 
A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City 


IMPORTANT HisrTort- | 


sales 


743-745 Brow v, New York. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s ** 
the first three editions, all out of print and scarce 
1868, S76, ISSO. $8125.00 
The 95 beautiful etchings are alone worth more money 

Hamerton’s ‘* Landscape,"’ a large-paper copy, with 
50 engravings, proof impressions, bound in vellun 
published at $70 [No. 323 of 500 copies). $40.00. 

Benvenuto Cellini, Orfevre. Medailleur, Se uipte ur 
Recherches sur sa vie, sur son Geuvre, et sur les pies 
( quis pent seers 1ees ; par Eugene Ph m. Faux & tes 

> Paul I e Rat. Paris, S83 arxe ito, half monx 
,acharming art work. $15 Mi), 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 
Dealers - Standard, Choice e, and Rare Books, 
Street, the City of Washington, D. ¢ 

Books Bo ugh t. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
George Wm. Curtis. 


Imperial Panel Photos, 


Etchings and Etchers,"’ 


1424-4 


m heavy bevel mounts, 14x17 





Price, $3. MO eg ach. Por sale by 
THE F. GUTEKU NST Ct ” 
WRENTANO'S CLEARANCE SALE.— 


rman Rooks at 
Mumes; paper, 


American, English, French, and Ge 


greatly reduced prices. Sets and single wi 


cloth, and special bindings. Brentano's + Sam ple Book 
of Fine Stationery sent t free e Uj requ 
BRENTANO'S tt Rast 17th ‘St New York 


R Mss¢eadi E mg § Ae re £i7 ali, Ata- 
\. cious History,’ ‘ Puture of Science,” Bancroft’s ‘ His 
tory of the Constitution Pratt, 155 6th Ave, N. Y. 


Foreign Books. 


Subscription to foreign peri 


” wlicals, Tan bnite British Au 
" thora Catalocues on appl 
eation. Car. Scncexsor, 144 Tremont St. Bosten 





v 


ae } ° : . y ( 
“assell Publishing Co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
BY KATE MARSDEN 
ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK 


To the Outeast Siberian Lepers. Ry Kate Marspen 


Member (Special Badge) of the Royal British 
Nurses’ Association, Fellow of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society, ete., ete. Ilhustrated from pho 


$20 
devoted work 
world has been 


tographs and drawings. 1 vol, 12me, cloth 
Ever since 


among the o 


Miss Marsden began her 
f Siberta the 
of ber adventures and ex 
That Story is given in the present volume 


Uteast lepers « 
eager to read her own story 
pertences 
and will be found as thrilling as the wihtest romance 
No one can read it without the 
tion and heroism of the 

of two 
pletely and so 


roughly apprectating the 


dev author alone faced 


wrk #0 


who 


the rigors Siberian winters, In a w yu 


nobly philanthnropdc 


BY FRANK BARRETT 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By Frank Barrert, author of * The Ad able Laxty 
Biddy Fane," ete. 12meo, extra cloth, $1. @; pa 
per, Conese il’s Nuns oe Ne s ™) cents 
ea Rec thus far Bosfom Deas vtwiler 


“One of the we novels whict 
to lay one’s h 


itis nowadays refreshing 
ands on Ricage Times 
Washington wits 


Interesting to the last 


Opantior 


pace 


By GILBERT AUGUSTIN THIERRY 
THE PALIMPSEST. 


By Grusert Averstin Tuterry, | vol, 16mo, unique 


th binding S) cents Re t'wA 


BY FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE 
‘**| FORBID THE BANNS." 


The stery of a comedy which was played seriously 


By FRANK FRANKFORT Moorr. I ¥ t2meo, cloth, 
$1.0 

This ts a story that is bound to attract more than pase 

f the book may be as wide apart 

Xocept as to its interest m this point the 


ing notice. Opinions 


as the poles, « 





verntict will be unanimous tn its favor 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 

A \ I ‘ By W. Cuare Ressetr., 
author of The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ete., 
et Iv id cloth, nautical cover design, 
Sia 

W. Clark Russell's sea es need no “ bush "— the pre 
sent e least of all: for here we certainly have him at 

his very . 


CASSELL’S 
COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE 
TO EUROPE FOR 1893. 


Manned and elited by Epwunp CLARENCE STEDMAN 


Compiled by Epwarp Krxe. Full morocco, flexi 


$1.™. 

This highly popular work has been for more than ten 
public and is thoroughly tested by in 
creasing use among travellers. For the present season 
a special revision has been made, with much care and 
bringing the book up to the latest possible date 


ble 


years before the 
outlay 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





rnold 
Constable KaCo, 


New Spring Dress Fabrics 


Glacé and Jacquard Figures, Figured and 
Glacé Epinglines, Silk and Wool 
Mixtures, Fancy Plaid 
Materials. 


SERGES, 
CAMEL’S HAIR, 
DIAGONALS, 


NEW AND STYLISH COLORINGS. 


FANCY PRINTED CHALLIES. 
Embrotdered Robes. 


Droadovay 


NEW YORK. 


19th st. 





EE wr aor Ua WINTER AND SUM- 
mer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with d bracing 
elimate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Car *Landsee, 
Proprietor. pert on. sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior c =e (table d’hdte or a la carte). 
uced rates in winter. C ages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. —— advantages for soneemes 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, 
sic, etc., at ve mete rate terms. Eminent matical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. [lustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


LIBRARIAN. 


Assistant Librarian (male) in large library, having a 
wide knowledge of literature, and six years’ experience 
in library work, desires position as Head Librarian. 

- Correspondence invited. Address 
LIBRARIAN, care Nation. 


WORLDS FAIR. 


First-class accommodations for individuals and large 
jes. House in perfect sanitary condition. 
For further particulars, address 


.C. HAY, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














° We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue Commer- 
Credit. cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 


all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


To Rent—For the Exposition Period, 


Furnished flats of seven rooms and bath in 
THE GROSVENOR, 6217 Sheridan Ave., Chicago, 
Within eight minutes’ walk of three entrances to the 
Fair. Cafe in basement. Rent, $3,500 for the six 


months. 
Send for Prospectus to Room 537, 79 Dearborn St. 


FRENCH. 


‘ French With or Without a Master.’ By M. D. BERLITZ. 
A most practical course in French conversation, read- 
and 7 for self-instruction, clubs, or schools. 

One vol. $1. RLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N, Y. 











The Nation. 








Paint —An opaque, glossy 
coloring intended to cover 
and conceal the wood; a coat- 
ing. 

Stain—A transparent, soft 
coloring, intended to color, 
wethout covering, the wood. 

Creosote — The best wood- 
preservative known.—77vaut- 
ween. 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Stain—The only exterior 
coloring that does not black- 
en. 


Send 6c. postage for wood samples and Sheaf of 
Sketches (25) of houses. 


SAMUEL Capsot, Sole Mfr., 








71 Kilby St., Boston, [ass. 











SARGENT’S 





BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 


We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY and Eacrecnrees. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGE MFG. CO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or ae, Muskegon, Mich. 


BALL 


The above are two of many styles. 


Quote the Na ion. 









BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO.. 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


MABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
more, New 


Balti York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 











TONE, 





7 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES since 

6 pao Knee 
for References. HIGHEST SAF: 

prc TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. TLCOnL hien 





WATER CLOSETS 


Don’t be thoughtless about important 
matters. The Nautilus closet is sweet. 
cleanly, and noiseless. Some closets 
are hotbeds for' od disease-germs. 


Write for Cai 
WI MS. COOPER BRASS 
WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Educational continued from page ii.| 


THE SAUVEUR 
Summer College of Languages. 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the School will be held 
at Rockford College, Rockford, Ill, to begin July 3. 
This location has been selected because of its PROXIMITY 
TO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 

For board and rooms, address the Manager, Miss F. L. 
HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

For information and circulars, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury (Boston), Mem. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for teachers and advanced stu- 
dents. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, French, 
Engi. | Elocution, Philosophy Experimental Psycho- 
logy, P. edagogy History, Polit cal and Social Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Freehand 
and Mechanical Drawing, Physical Training. 

ed courses are also offered in the ScHOOL OF 


For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psy chology; History of Education, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Sono gt Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and ndergraduate De- 
partments. A thoroug! ly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 


cess of development. 
CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 
logue. MosEs TRUE BROWN, M.A., — Mass. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 
LEISURELY CARRIAGE DRIVES FOR 


PRIVATE PARTIES. 

The cities, towns, and —_ of England are con- 

nected by roads so good that driving over them isa 
luxury. They lead through scenes of rural life that 
have not been altered for centuries. The country 
abounds in historic seats, Gothic churches, Feudal 
and Monastic ruins, Saxon, Roman, British, and Druid 
remains, sites of battles, sieges, and treaties, Cathe- 
dral cities, and historic market towns. 

Well-Equipped Carriages, 

Well appointed and suitable for parties of from three 
to ten persons each, at a stated charge, including all 
expense of providing and maintaining horses, car- 
riage, and coachmen for drives of one, two, or three 
weeks or longer,offered by a firm with first-class 
American references. Correspondence invited by 
THE AMERICAN ANNEXE OF MR. HALFORD | L. 


MILLS, 
Cambridge Place, Paddington, London. 


The Principles of Education 


By Malcolm Mac Vicar, Ph.D., LL.D., First Chancellor of 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. 12mo. Cloth, 
178 pages, By mail, postpaid, 70 cents. 


GINN & CO., PuBLisHeErs, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


HEATH'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


LATEST ADDITIONS: 
SCHILLER’S DER NEFFE a ONKEL. 
and Vocabulary. 30 cen 
JULES VERNE’S L aie DE LA JEUNE 
HARDIE. With yin Vocabulary, List of Irregu- 
lar Verbs, and an Appendix. 25 cents. 
This is the first in a series of eight little French texts 
for very early reading. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 














With Notes 





BOOKS. Readers of 
French desiring good 
literature will e plea- 
sure in reading our RO- 
MANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cents vol., and CONTES 


CHOISIS SERIES, 25 cents vol. Each a masterpiece and 
by a well-known ‘author, List sent on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York. 





FOR SALE. 
A well-establizned a eed School in a Western 
city of 200,000. Principal desires to retire from school 
Address WESTERN, care of Nation, 


work. 
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Scribner’s for April 


CONTAINS: 


1893 | 








An Artist in Japan. Illustra 


tions by the author. 
Unpublished Letters of Carlyle. 


A New England Farm. By Frank FRENCH. Illus- 
trations drawn and engraved by the author. 


The One I Knew the Best of All: A MEMORY OF 
THE MIND OF A CHILD. By FrRaNces Hopuson 
BURNETT. 


The Restoration House. By SrepuHen T. AVELING, 
Illustrations by Harry Fenn and V. Perard 


By Ropert Burm 


In Rented Rooms. By GirorGe I. PuTNaM 


The Cities That Were Forgotten. 
LuMMIS. 
Perard. 


A Glimpse of an Artist. 


Anne of Brittany’s Chateaux in the —— of 
the qaee. By THEODORE ANDREA CooK. Illus 
trated. 


The Arts Relating to Women, AND THEIR EX 
HIBITION IN PARIS. By OcTavE UZANNE. Illustra 
tions by W. L. Metcalf. 


By CHARLES F 


By VioLta RosEBORO’ 


Illustrations by J. H. Twachtman and V. | 


The Nation. 


VEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


rm 


Ss , nt rAu 1 , " 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 1892 20,702,344 87 
RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums $3,021,100 O8 
For Interest, Re ate, ond 
Profit and Ls 1,145,584 00 
$4,166,685 07 
Less Taxes 50.018 48 SLIGHT 4 
$24,819,010 St 
DISBURSEME NTS. 
Death-Claims $1,200,554 } 
Matured and Discount 


ed Endowments 243,332 00 


| Cancelled and Surren 


Historic Moments: The Crisis of the Schipka | 


S$. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


Poems. By G. R. Tomson, Lovise ImoGEN Gerry, | 


E. 8S. MARTIN. 
The Point of View. OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 


A QUESTION OF DEFINITION—THE OLD AND | 


THE YOUNG. 
33.00 a Year 


New York. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Cha’- s Scribner’s Sons, 





School Trustees, 
Principals, 
‘Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especialy ordered displayed on 
other pages 

The Vation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. At least 10,000 copies are 
circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the num- 
ber of its readers. It is taken by 
reading clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, and may 
be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There 
are probably few weekly periodicals 
whose columns offer so favorable at 
opportunity for reaching an audience 
interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12%: per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 in- 
sertions, 25 percent. on §2 Insertions 

The Nation is sent free while ad 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THR Nation, 208 Broadway, N. \ 


classification | 


| Spare is per 


dered Policies 90.200 10 


Distribution of Surplus BRL_OSR ¢ 
Total paid to Policy 
Holders 2.514.280 381 


Amount paid for Com 
missions to Agents 
Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Printing 
Stationery, and all ott 
er incidental expenses 
at the Home Office and 
at Agencies tins 

Amount paid for A: 
erued Interest on In 
vestments purchased 
during the year S,165 Su USS SD S87 


Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31,1892 $21,730,030 64 
Market value of Securi 


ties over Ledger Cost $807,885 47 
Interest and Rents ac 
crued Dee, 31, ISu2 234,075 2 
Net Premiums in course 
of collection 164,208 YS Vu 


Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1892 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve at Massachu 
setts Standard 4 per 


$23,026,000 O61 


cent SLO 471,001 4 
Balance of Distribu 
tions unpaid 107,428 24 
Death and Endowment 
Claims approved LIS,712 00 rive? 


7 
Every Policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insu 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statut« LIFE RATHI 
DOW MENT Policies are issued at the old life rat 
mium—ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid 
L Policies 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sen 
plication to the Company's office, or to 
KENNY & R ATCLIFFE, General Agents 
208 Broadway, New York, \. Y 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President; ALFRED D. FOSTER 
Vice-President; S. F. TRULL, Secretary: WM. B. TURN 
ER, Ass’t Secretary 


Books Bought. 


If vou want a book, no matter wt r where pub 
lished, call at our store. We have, wit 
the largest collection of Old Books in 
ranged in Departments. Any per 

Feetls welcome to ¢ 
stock of two to three thousand v« 
under the slightest obligation to purchase 


Leary s Old Boi »f> Store, 


No. g South goth Str 





(First Store bek 


LONDON. 


ww Market St ] ADELPHIA 





GUSTAV E. STECH ERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Large Stock of Foreign 
and scarce, and sets of Pe 
Subscriptions to Pertodicals for 18 wer 


Books, new as we a rare 





Lowest rates, quick delivery 
Send for Catalogue 





RAN s 

I j yw) We wr S - ~ \\ 

Leipzig Host Li Strasse 

RR \k Sy AL TOGRAPH LETTERS 

\ \ 4 atalogues ised ‘ 

Send ts. postage f rape Kage 

) PO’; Wi. AN EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
BOOKS 731 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
( suet by EW Nase so Naeea St x 














Vil 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


fiAl i RE ALD) 
VENICE: An (tisterical Sketch of 
THE REPUBLIC By Horatro F. Brows, author of 
The Venetfan Printing Presa,” “Life on the La 
goons," et With maps and Plan. Sve, 64.50 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS. Told in 
VERSE AND STORY Ry BS. BROOKS Betnge N 
in the sertes, “ Tales of Herotam Large %v 


fully illustrated, 8v.00 


PRISONERS AND PAUPERS.  \ 


study of the Abnormal Increase f Criminals an: 
the Public Bunden f Paupertam in the Unite! 
isiteratior f the Causes and the 
Hexry M ft * MA. Swe, Olas 


had much and hong es 
f penal laws he hae 








t? at tre tm the wintry 
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THE GENESIS OF ART-FORT. An 


Pissay in 4 parative Psthetics. Showing the lite 
tity of the Sources, Methals, and Effects of QComyx 
Must Poetry, Painting, S pture an? 
\ hy RRae RaAYMos Profesaor of 
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THE danagin OF vhsuna TUSCAN RE- 
s Hy He a PD ry ‘N NANNY n the 
Story f Nat s Me : ? iustratet 
s ther, « pp 81.7 
. w Yee with presented bw Mise Daffy is ex 
edingty mplex. and in many pertions dificult. Miss 
ffv knows Florence w and has given thorough 
study t ther parts of italy Her narrative is one that 
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si sutcar ch the mares of medieval Ttallan 
history The. me is packed with information, and is 
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G PL. PUTNAMS SONS, 
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im WwW. wWaist M Bedford St.. Strand 
B. WESTE weapee & CO., 
mad Publishers, 


S12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Have published 
DIEHL. CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the Recent 
vy Explored Sites of Classical Interest. Cloth, $2.00 
A popular a t of recent excavations, tlustrated. 





HUTTON ld Sword Play The Systems of Fence in 
Vogue during the 17th, and Sth Centurtes. With 
a7 tes and port Limited edition of 100 copies 
for An B) 0 net 





BRUGMANN mparative Grammar of the Indo 


loth, $3.25 nef. (Vols. 


rure. Cloth, $3.00 
Pictorial Atlas to Homer's 


1, $3.00, 









“LI Di tionary. German English, 1 vol 
Fr bh Germalr ™ 8 stout 4to volumes, full 
sh $ half morocco, §18.00 

PERTHES'S Pocket At of Ancient Geography. 0c. 


ROTH. Student's Atlas « of Artistic Anatomy 
TAUCHNITZ. ¢ 


$7.50 
lection of British Authors. at 50 cts 
. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Cataiogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra 


"| tis to any address, on application 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leav strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Report. 


Roya. Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Lf YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10¢. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 





Prices: GOLDE.N SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; & Ib., 65c. ; 
4 Ib., 35c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; 4% Ib., 10c.; 4 Ib., 
5c. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 


DUMAS’ ROMANCES. 





A new edition, in 48 vols. Superbly illustrated with 
nearly 250 full-page plates. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 
$2.50 per vol. Edition limited to 1,000 numbered sets. 
More complete and more beautiful than any edition 
in the English language. 
The text unabridged, | 
“The man or womar Fit. . sof Dumas in 
this set, will know the _ , ‘eee hun- 
dred of its most dramatic) ~*0 hat awh 
torian’s help.”—Boston Trans, ™ 

Send postal for full prospectus to 


RICHMOND, CROSCUP & CO., 9 East 17th St, . 


~mnsiation the best. 





‘H.. H.. UPHAM’&°CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL TABLETS: 
-IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


"54° South’ Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker St: 
‘NEW YORK’ 





National and 

State Banks. 
A Plan for Continuing the National Bank-Note Sys- 
tem Without Bond Security. 

By Horace White. 

An Address before the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science at Philadelphia, January 
12, 1898. 8Svo, paper covers, 5 cents acopy. Sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

The Evening Post Publishing Company, 
206-210 Broadway, New York City. 





Now Ready—Zola's Latest Story. 


MODERN MARRIAGE. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 


Price, 15 cents. At all bookstores and news stands, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the translator and publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 120 Liberty St,, New York. 





The Nation. 


BOOKS 


Of Permanent Value 
For the Library and Bookshelf. 


In the ‘**Cavendish Library,” in 1 volume, 


crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
reas ° ~ ° 
William Hazlitt, Essayist and 
Critic. 
Selections from his Writings. With a Memoir, Bio- 
graphical and Critical, by ALEXANDER IRELAND, au- 
thor of ‘The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion,’ ‘Memoir 


of Emerson,’ etc. With steel portrait. 


“To dip into him at intervals, as this volume enables 
us to do, is a great delight, and persuades us that Lamb, 
Jeffrey, DeQuincey, and the rest, were right in ranking 
— omens the foremost and most original of critics. 
—ihe at. 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes: “I consider this 
volume a legitimate and welcome addition to our litera- 
ture.” 


Also, uniform with the above, price, $1.50. 
Leigh Hunt as Poet and Es- 
sayist. 
Being the choicest passages from his Works, select- 
ed and edited, with a Biographical Introduction, 


by Charles Kent. With a steel portrait. 


“In the charming grace and learning of his essays, 
Leigh Hunt occupies a sunny spot midway between Ad- 
dison and Lang. . . . No writer of his day was more 
steeped in modern and ancient lore. In all he finds 
sweetness, soundness, and sunniness.”—The Critic. 


Recently added to ‘‘ THE CHANDOS 
Ciassics.” 
In 12mo, blue linen, white title label, price 75 
cents; or, Rowburgh style, cloth, gilt top. 
$1.00 per volume. 


Horace: the Odes, Epodes, 
Satires, and Epistles. 


Translated by the eminent English scholars and 
poets, including Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, 
Lytton, Conington, Sir Theodore Martin, and 
others. 


Christian Lyrics: 
Chiefly selected from modern authors. 
wards of two hundred Illustrations. 
cents, or gilt top $1.00. 


With up- 
Price 75 


The Poems of Elizabeth Bar- 


rett Browning. 
With memoir, etc., price 75 cts., or gilt top, $1.00. 


: 
How We Are Governed. 

A Handbook of the Constitution, Government, Laws, 
and Power of the British Empire. By ALBANY DE 
FONBLANQUE. The Sixteenth Edition, revised and 
reedited by W. J. Gorpon. In 12mo, cloth, limp, 
75 cents. 


“The information is just such as a foreigner needs 
ona finds most difficult to obtain.”—Prof. Wheeler, Yale 
College. 


[he Diary and Letters of Ma- 
a] , (FRaNcES Bur- 

dame D’Arblay (*™Sx ’ 

With Notes by W.C. Warp, and prefaced by Lorp 

MAcAULAY’s Essay. With Portraits. In 3 vols., 

smooth dark blue linen boards, price, $2.25 per 

set; or, in “Roxburgh”’ style, cloth, gilt tops, 
price, $3.00 per set, boxed. 

*,* The Diary of the author of “Evelina” contains 

most sprightly and entertaining anecdotes of fashiona- 

ble and Court Society of the Reign of George IIT as 


well as the literary circles of the latter portioh of the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, etc., etc. 


Food and Feeding. 
By Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 
“It is of prime import what we eat, how it is prepar- 
ed, how and when eaten. . . . Both to housewife and 
to husband this work will be of interest and use.”—The 
Christian Union, N. Y. 
Of all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, gth Avenue, New York, 
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Two Important Books 


The Dawn of Italian In- 
dependence: 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fall of Venice, 1849.: By WILLiaM R. 
THAYER. With maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
$4.00. 


‘*It is to be hoped that the author of these 
exceedingly interesting volumes intends to car- 
ry the story of Italian rejuvenescence some- 
what further, and so to complete the impres- 
sive picture of which he has given so large a 
—. But in any case, he deserves great credit 
or the fulness and the picturesqueness of his 
descriptions, the nervous masculinity of his 
character studies, and the general large effect 
of his historictableaux. . . . It isa history 
full of interest, well and faithfully told.”—New 
York Tribune. 


“It isthe story of the gradual regeneration 
of a people, one of the most significant episode 
of modern Europe. . . r. Thayer's sty] 
is remarkably picturesque, and he succeeds ii 
fixing and hol ing the attention of the reade 
by its fascination.”—Boston Daily Advertiser 


‘* By the vigor of his style and his dramati 
wer he has made a romance of history, an: 
as added another to the class of books t 
which belong the ‘ Rise of the Dutch Reput 
lic,’ Prescott’s ‘Conquests,’ and Carlyle's 
‘French Revolution.’ ”— Worcester Spy. 


The Interpretation of 


Nature. 


By N. 8S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University, author of ‘ Illustrations 
of the Earth’s Surface,’ ‘Kentucky’ in the 
$1.25. 


ConTENTS: The Interpretation of Nature— 
Critical Points in the Continuity of Natural 
Phenomena—The Place of Organic Life in Na- 
ture—The March of the Generations—Th: 
Bond of the Generations—The Natural His 
tory of Sympathy—The Immortality of th 
Soul from the Point of View of Natur: 
Science. 


series of American Commonwealths. 


‘* Professor Shaler is a clear thinker, and t’ 
fortunate possessor of a literary style that — 
not only as lucid as his thought but si ly 
attractive because of its richness and flexi- 
bility. So a book by him is of more than 
ordinary interest. is attempt to explain 
and reconcile what he himself calls the ‘some- 
what strained’ relations between natural sci- 
ence and religion is solid yet entertaining 
reading.”—Portland Press. 


‘“‘If not an epoch-making book it at least 
marks, as no other book has done, a most in- 
teresting epoch in the history of religious 
thought. Nosuch book could have been writ- 
ten had not the tide distinctly turned from 
agnosticism back to faith."—The Occident, 
San Francisco. 


“This book is not an attempt to reconcile 
science and religion, according to the popular 
idea; it is rather an affirmation of the unity of 
the realm with which both science and religion 
are concerned, and the proper standpoint which 
thinking men of to-day should occupy with 
reference to the phenomena of nature.”— 
Northwestern Congregationalist. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





11 East 17th Street, New York. 





